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the Gospel Message in one hundred and seventy-four 
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half a century it has distributed Christian literature 
in many janeuages among the immigrants and visited 
the spiritua st destitute. Its total publications from 
the Home Office reach 170,734,436 copies. Its col- 
porters have made a total of 16,951,050 family visits 
and circulated 16,875,841 volumes. The gratuitous 
distribution for the past year was equivalent to 
16,157,000 Pe ey of tracts. It has issued over three 
hundred distinct publications for the millions in the 
Islands and Spanish America, Its literature in the 
vernacular has been the strong right arm of foreign 
missions. 
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Exhibition 


** Stereopticon .views and _ il- 
lustrated songs! A tour of the 
Dark Continent to-night at 8 
o’clock inthe openair! Corner 
Lawrence Avenue and Leavitt 
Street. Follow the Crowd!!’’ 


"THE above and similar other calls thrilled the air for 

many blocks as two men marched up and down the 
streets announcing through a large red megaphone the 
Open-air meetings that were held every night, except 
Saturday, for three successive weeks in a quiet neighbor- 
hood of West Ravenswood, Chicago. 

The effect upon the little community was magical, and 
from the very first the people gathered in such large crowds 
from all directions, that it was not difficult to ‘‘follow the 
crowd.’’ All were filled with speculation asto just what 
the character of the ‘‘Picture Show”’ would ‘be, but most 
people suspected that another ‘‘medicine company’’ had 
come to town. So it was, but instead of passing out ‘‘ roots 
and herbs,”’ a little company of Christian workers literally 
led the masses to the Great Physician who not only 
healeth all our diseases,’’ but who taketh away the under- 
lying cause, ‘“‘the sin of the world.” 

Whole families attended the services night after night, 
and hundreds were reached who had never before attended 
real gospel meetings. One woman was heard to say in a 
surprised tone of voice: ‘‘Why, I thought these people 
were against God.”’ Souls were born into the Kingdom and 
some were filled with the Holy Spirit and labored earnestly 
for the salvation of others, 

Through these services the whole community came to 
know the ministers and Christian workers in a manner that 
opened their hearts and homes to them, and to an extent 
that could not have been effected by many years of earnest 
toil in the ordinary method. It is teal the Lord’s own 
way of reaching the masses. 
ti Jesus says: ‘‘Follow Me, and I will make you fishers of 
men.” Will you follow Him into the open air this 
Summer ? 
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Co-operative Missionary Committees should write at 
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for camp which gives outings to about 2,000 
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the office of 
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SOCIAL FORCES 
BY THE EDITOR 


PREACHER OF THE WORD: LOVER OF MANKIND 


The natural preacher and the born philanthropist are distinguished above 
all by their consuming love, by their superabundant energy, and by their indomit- 
able faith in fellow men. These are great gifts. Foremost among American 
preachers and among the lovers of mankind in his generation, Phillips Brooks 
possessed conspicuously these illustrious gifts. Why then should the greatest 
American sculptor, in the group embodying his conception of the great preacher 
which now stands outside Trinity Church in Boston, have put upon his shoulder 
the depressing hand of an austere, uncompromising Christ? Why should the 
ethereal, baffling face of the Son of Man search the figure of the preacher of the 
Word, not as if in approval, or encouragement, but rather as if in restraint? 

Artistic and religious authorities have apparently found no. satisfactory 
answer, and in varying degrees express their disappointment that the Christ 
figure should have been introduced at all, or, if introduced, that it should have 
been thus conceived and executed. The wise and prudent may, however, again 
have missed what St. Gaudens would reveal to the open-minded child. Restraint 
clearly is the motive of the Christ figure in this remarkable group, and the justi- 
fication of the thought of the sculptor is apparent. Phillips Brooks, the intense, 
tumultuous, full-blooded man of action, like the passionate St. Peter on whom the 
church was founded, had the temptations of his peculiar endowment. The 
inspiration which was needed to perfect his life was precisely that which he found 
and which St. Gaudens has expressed, the inspiration of restraint, of loyalty to 
truth, of self-command, even in the preaching of the Word, even in the 
benediction. 

There was a time when Phillips Brooks needed encouragement as much as 
any other. His failure as a teacher involved keen mortification. But at the 
period of life embodied in the Trinity statue he had drunk deep of the highest 
commendation and the most ample. encouragement. Of opportunity he had had 
far more than he could utilize. Favored of fortune by innumerable calls which 
he could not accept, he would doubtless have been willing like Benjamin Franklin 
to live his life over again from the beginning even if he had not had the author’s 
privilege of correcting in the second edition the mistakes and omissions of the 
first. On the Red Sea he writes, “I don’t believe that many fellows have had 
a happier forty-seven years than I have had. It seems quite absurd sometimes, 
-when I think how everything has gone about as I should have wished.” 

Heir of scholarship and culture and of religious zeal and faith, acquainted 
with secular things and a man among men, fearless, eloquent, sure of his personal 
message and of his commission to preach the Word to the end, and finding that 

‘everywhere men heard him gladly, Phillips Brooks still had need, more need 
than one of meaner gifts, for the restraining and yet affectionate, reassuring 
hand of the incarnate Son of the all-wise and all-loving Father. In fiery indig- 
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nation he must often have wished to smite off the ear from a servant of the 
enemy of men; and often he must have heard the quiet injunction to put up the 
sword in its place. At times he must have felt like saying in public of others 
what he said of his pupils in the Boston Latin School in a letter to a college 
friend, “They are the most disagreeable set of creatures without exception I 
ever met with,” and at such times he must have heard again the voice of the 
restraining master, intimating that to kill is not more repugnant to His wishes 
than to say, Thou fool. When he applied to Andover Seminary for the terms 
of admission he was somewhat curtly informed that if he came he would be 
expected to attend college chapel. His biographer tells us that he characterized 
the letter as a “short and very stuffy and to my ideas a very ungentlemanly note.” 
No doubt it was, but the characterization is also a revelation of a state of mind 
which it was indispensable for the student to outgrow; as he did. He wrote soon 
afterwards this paragraph: “It is a noble and beautiful thing to find ourselves 
growing out of our own contempt; to recognize each day that something which 
we have been weakly despising as mean and poor is high and pure and rich in 
worth and beauty.” 

Some such growth as this is the fundamental need of any nature which has 
by inheritance, by early environment, or by natural early development, so rich 
an endowment as that of Phillips Brooks. The common run of men need 
stimulus to action. The imagination requires kindling. Inspiration takes the 
form of new impulse to thought, a motive to exertion, a visualization of ideals. 
Phillips Brooks had less need than others of any such external impulse. It was 
practically certain from the beginning that he would acquire knowledge, that he 
would do independent thinking, that he would feel deeply, that he would speak 
fearlessly, that he would interest his hearers, that he would accomplish great 
things. His particular temptation was therefore in the opposite direction. He 
might strike too hard and might hit the apparent rather than the real offense. He 
might endanger his causes by excess of zeal. He might fail to distinguish 
between progress and movement; between constructive work and destructive 
energy. Heé might fail to encourage the less obvious and aggressive virtues. 

A whiinsical but characteristic line in the note book of Phillips Brooks reads: 
“No sooner done than said.’ His own recognition of the nature of the inspira- 
tion which he most required is expressed in his eulogy of his old-time friend and 
pastor, Dr. Vinton: “For my part I thank Dr. Vinton for many and many a word 
even of protest against what I thought was true, which, while it made me more 
anxious and careful to be sure that what I thought was truth was really true, 
made me also more earnest in holding it as I became convinced that I was not 
mistaken.” 

Constraint within the bounds of complete loyalty to truth, restraint of all 
anger, even righteous anger, and obedience to the higher law of love, anxiety 
that departure from the conclusions of older and presumably wiser men is really 
made necessary by some fuller knowledge, some clearer vision, or emancipation 
from some prejudice, and is not the result of illusion or some new and less worthy 
prejudice, are lessons which the lesser preachers of the Word and humbler lovers 
of mankind may take concretely from this last masterpiece of St. Gaudens and 
more completely from the life of the man whom it commemorates. 

May 7, 1910. 
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May 1I—anniversary of a thousand 
strikes—marked the introduction of the 
comprehensive scheme of relief for work 
accidents inaugurated by the United 
States Steel Corporation, and the even 
more open-handed system inaugurated 
by the International Harvester Company 
toward the same end. Both make every 
accident to a certain extent a charge on 
the industry. The former is character- 
ized by a sliding scale providing that a 
family in which there are several young 
children shall receive a markedly larger 
benefit than the stated rates; while the 
Harvester Company’s plan is perhaps 
-most notable for the fraternal spirit 
manifested in its announcement, and for 
the generous benefits set—the minimum 
for every fatal case exceeding the maxi- 
mum which even an employe with ten 
years’ standing and five children would 
receive under the Steel Corporation's 
plan. The latter was described in THE 
Survey for April 23 and Professor Tay- 
lor reviews the Harvester Company’s 
scheme in the current issue. The plans 
have other distinctive features, and their 
first year’s experience will be watched 
and compared with great interest. Both 
give striking re-enforcement to the move- 
ments to secure state legislation provid- 
ing for adequate compensation for work 
accidents on the part of all employers— 
on the part of not merely those who have 
the means, courage and imagination to 
work out such plans for themselves, re- 
gardless of what their competitors do. 

The distribution of the burden of lost 
income due to work accidents is, how- 
ever, but one-half the work accident 
problem. The other half is to cut down 
that loss by reducing the accidents. Here 
an equally momentous change is going 
forward, and in this issue THE SURVEY 
publishes the first adequate interpreta- 
tion of the remarkable, organized effort 
to reduce accidents, which has been car- 
- ried on under a central committee of the 
United States Steel Corporation, appoint- 
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ed in April, 1908. The constituent com- 
panies of the Steel Corporation have 
been spending thousands of dollars in 
this work; more than that, the work is 
developing a new type of engineering 
specialist of whom Mr. Beyer is a repre- 
sentative. Inventions which save cost 
are secrets well guarded in the steel in- 
dustry, as in every other. But the in- 
ventions which this investment of money 
and ingenuity produces in the direction of 
guarded machinery and methods of pro- 
tection, are at the disposal of manufac- 
turers all over the country. R. C. Bolling 
of the legal department of the Steel Cor- 
poration has aptly called this side of the 
corporation’s work a laboratory, the re- 
sults of which are as free to the country 
as the discoveries made by institutions 
for medical research are to the medical 
profession. Here, again, advances made 
by progressive managers go to show the 
practicability of the joint public move- 
ments to secure more rigorous factory 
inspection, and by compensation legis- 
lation to make every unprevented acci- 
dent an unescapable cost to the employer. 

In mid-May the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion publishes Crystal Eastman’s Work- 
Accidents and the Law.’ The fact that 
the cases studied by Miss Eastman for 
the Pittsburgh Survey fell in the period 
before these extensive developments in 
relief plans and accident prevention, 
makes them more truly a reflection of the 
unregulated industrial. practice with 
which the American public has to deal. 
While the recent developments are set 
forth as illustrating methods of advance, 
the volume as a whole is a stirring chal- 
lenge which should go far to dislodge the 
inertia: and trepidation with which the 
work-accident problem, in both its as- 
pects, has been regarded in the industrial 
districts of the United States. The lives 
of men, the fair living of families—these 
are worth conserving to the uttermost 

tWork Accidents and The Law. By Crystal 
Dastman. One of six volumes giving the findings 
of the Pittsburgh Survey. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion Publications. By mail of Tun Survny, 105 


Hast 22d street, New York, or 158 Adams street, 
Chicago, postpaid, $1.65. 
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against the risks of work. These the 
great body of American industries have 
wasted and continue to waste without 
tally as to their Social cost. 


Cheaper insurance is one of the things 
this country must and shall devise. As 
Mr. Harrison points out, life insurance, 
once a luxury for the well-to-do, is now 
commonly regarded as a necessity for 
all. The insurance companies have been 
the greatest factor in establishing this 
attitude. They have worked out innu- 
merable forms of protection and they 
have in force more than 23,000,000 polli- 
cies on the lives of 8,000,000 persons. 
In all some 32,000,000 people, more than 
one-third of the total population of the 
country, are directly concerned in these 
policies. The gross assets of the “old 
line” companies exceed the total money 
in circulation by $100,000,000,. and their 
yearly irlcome‘is greater than that of the 
national government, excluding postal 
revenue. 

Thus life insurance, on the one hand, 
is a business of prodigious proportions 
and, on the other, an intimate concern of 
every man’s. Any plan for reducing its 
cost is of great importance, for, with the 
rising cost of living, the policy holder 
finds an ever slimmer margin of wages 
for buying insurance; and he realizes 
that in case of death the money provid- 


ed for his family reaches an ever shorter’ 


distance. 

The importance of the Massachusetts 
Savings Bank Insurance lies in the fact 
that it is a deliberate and well-considered 
plan to reduce the cost of insurance. It 
takes advantage of the existing machin- 
ery of the savings banks to keep down 
the “overhead” cost; it prohibits agents 
and commissions; it believes that the 
management of insurance should be a 
voluntary public duty as much as the 
management of a savings bank. 

The Massachusetts system has report- 
ed that during its first year it has written 
about $1,000,000 insurance in 2,521 poli- 
cies averaging $393.79. That is most 
satisfactory. The proof of it lies in 
the unceasing opposition by the insurance 
companies. The total amount of it is 
not a drop in the bucket to the amount 
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carried in Massachusetts by any one of 
the three large industrial companies, but 
the results on these companies are far- 
reaching. It has meant already the di- 
rect lowering of industrial insurance 
rates or, what amounts to the same aes 
the increasing of bonuses. 

The companies hold that this sie in- 
surance is not really industrial insur- 
ance; that it has not touched the man 
who wants a policy for $100 or $150 or 
$250; and that he is universally a man 
so thriftless he will never insure unless 
an agent makes him, and then goes to 
him each week to collect his fee of five 
or ten or fifteen cents. That raises one 
of the most interesting questions to the 
social workers who have studied work- 
ingmen’s policies: Is it ‘worth while 
to write this thriftless one? The cost of 
securing and collecting the first year’s 
premium is so high, and the “lapse” rate 
is so great, that the thrifty who keep up > 
their policies are paying high rates in 
order that. the unthrifty or the unfortu- 
nate may be policy holders for a few 
weeks or a few months from time to 
time during their lives. 

The Massachusetts Savings Bank In- 
surance will undoubtedly prove the 
means of approaching and working out 
many of the problems of industrial in- 
surance. It will create competition 
among the big companies not only to 
get business but to make the best show- 
ing in fair treatment of small policy 
holders. Louis D. Brandeis, the origi- 
nator of the plan, finds that already it 
has reduced industrial premiums about 
twenty per cent—the first reduction in 
twenty years—and forced a more liberal 
form of policy. 


The Cabin Colloquy last summer in 
the Maine woods, which Mrs. Barrows 
describes, was unique in that it combined 
informal discussions on. social better- 
ment with mountain climbing and camp 
life. It might well be described by this 
paragraph from the recent report, Phil- 
anthropy and Public Opinion, which THE 
SuRVEY has sent to its readers: 

“In the old time, men left the market 
squares and gathered apart in a ‘retreat’ 
there in seclusion from the currents of 
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life to reflect on how humanity was fall- 
en from its high estate. Today such a 
conference, said a social worker, might 
be held, but it would be called an ad- 
vance and not a retreat; its members 
would go out into the currents of life; 
they would have to deal with what is 
dynamic, regenerating, constructive. in 
the social order.” 


Miss Sumner has gathered together in 
a few brief pages the gist of what has 
been written in the past weeks on the in- 
creased cost of living. Many reasons for 
the higher price of food have been ad- 
vanced and these she summarizes instruc- 
tively. Among them the increasing gold 
supply and faulty agriculture are prob- 
ably the chief. The fundamental re- 
form needed is some medium to replace 
the single gold standard, which could 
be a multiple based upon such index 
number of prices of say one hundred 
staple commodities as is now used in 
the financial magazines. Miss Sumner 
shows that “wages climb the stairs while 
prices go up on the elevator.” The 
original and significant parts of her con- 
tribution to the discussion are a few 
brief tables of actual retail prices in 
New York city, kept by a careful house- 
wife and by Miss Gibbs, the visiting 
housekeeper of the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor. 
These show unquestionably that poor 
families have been pushed to the very 
edge of want. There is evidence that 
more children are going to work, the day 
nurseries show that more married wom- 
en seek positions, the supply of meat 
has been cut down—the increased cost 
of living has, in fact, reduced the stand- 
ard of living, and that is something which 
must be reckoned with in the next as 
well as in this generation. 


ON SOCIALISM IN AN 
ECONOMICS COURSE 


A prominent business man who has 
a son in an eastern university happened 
to be sitting at dinner by a university in- 
structor in philosophy. The former was 
~ complaining loudly of the socialistic doc- 
trines taught to his son in the economics 
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department and declared that he meant 
to protest to the president of the univer- 
sity or to the board of trustees against 
the outrage of permitting such teaching. 
The professor suggested that possibly his 
colleague in the economics department 
had been giving merely a history of eco- 
nomic theories and systems and trying to 
state them clearly and dispassionately. 
“For example,” he added, “I myself teach 
a course in the history of philosophy and 
I am accustomed to present as clearly as 
I can all important philosophical views 
and doctrines. On the grounds which 
you have taken you might as well call 
me an atheist because I have included in 
my course some account of atheism.” 
“But,” returned the business man quick- 
ly, “that would not be nearly so bad.” 

The question arises whether this is a 
typical example of the new plutocratic 
morality. Certainly it is one which gives 
food for reflection. Atheism is “not so 
bad” and socialism is the new undefined 
terror. Students of economics will con- 
tinue to desire some acquaintance both 
with the history and the actual workings 
of socialism even if their fathers feel 
that any discussion of it is more out- 
rageous than the “blasting at the Rock 
of Ages” which a particularly enterpris- 
ing yellow journalist has recently un- 
earthed; but it would seem as if friends 
of the freedom of instruction and 
thought must cast about for some other 
analogy since the minds of those who 
are obsessed by the new terror no longer 
have room for the old distrust of 
atheism. After all the main problem 
of the university instructor remains what 
it has been, to inculcate a sense of social 
responsibility and to develop the power 
of clear sight, straight thinking and 
sound reasoning both in economics or 
in philosophy . 


HEARING ON 
THE PAGE BILL 


A hearing of special importance was 
held in Albany before the ways and 
means committee of the Assembly on 
April 26, on the bill covering the recom- 
mendations of the Page Legislative 
Commission on Inferior Courts. This 
report was reviewed at length in the last 
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issue of THe Survey. A large delega- 
tion, representing charitable and civic 
interests in New.York city, was present. 

Practically the only opposition came 
from the Board of City Magistrates, who 
did not approve the section of the bill 
providing that the positions of proba- 
tion officers should be filled by civilians 
and that the use of policemen as proba- 
tion officers be discontinued. The mag- 
istrates also questioned the feasibility of 
two separate night courts, one for wom- 
en and one for men, and objected to the 
proposed lengthening of the sessions of 
the night court from 7 P. M. until 3 A. M., 
instead of as at present, from 9 P. M. un- 
til 3 A. M. 

Favoring the bill appeared representa- 
tives of many charitable and civic or- 
ganizations. Apparently the points 
raised by the magistrates were success- 
fully met. The attitude of the ways and 
means committee seemed in general fa- 
vorable, which was evidenced by its re- 
porting the bill on the following day. 
With amendments it is now before the 
Senate committee on cities and has an 
excellent chance of passing. 


WITHDRAW THE 
CANNERIES BILL 


The canneries bill described last week 
was dropped by its introducer, Mr. Bos- 
hart, on the eve of a public hearing, 
from further consideration at the pres- 
ent session by the Legislature of New 
York. It may never be known how far 
this good result was due to the energetic 
protests of the labor organizations, the 
Child Labor Committee and consumers’ 
leagues, and how far to the timely pub- 
lication of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois sustaining as constitu- 
tional the uniform restriction to ten hours 
of all factory employments of women in 
that state where, alone in the republic, 
the highest court had formerly held 
otherwise. 

Whatever the consideration that de- 
cided their action, the representatives of 
the canning industry have done well to 
desist from further assault upon the 
meager defense which New York af- 
fords its working women and _ girls 
against the dangers of overwork. 
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BOSTON’S FIGHT FOR 
BAR AND BOTTLE BILL 


The fight for the bar and bottle bill in 
Boston has gone over into May on post- 
ponement. The measure was up for 
enactment in the Senate, and the motion 
to defer was passed without discussion. 
The main features of the measure, de- 
scribed in detail in THe Survey for 
March 12, were designed to divorce the 
“growler” trade from the bar trade, and 
in this way to keep women and children 
away from the demoralizing influence of 
the ordinary saloon. 

The postponement will have the effect 
of making the bill become operative all 
over the state in May, 1911. Friends of 
the measure are not discouraged at this 
outcome, in fact the motion for post- 
ponement was made by Senator Hult- 
man, one of the bill’s strongest backers, 
for this reason: A number of licenses to 
expire in May, 1911, have already been 
granted, and it was felt that when the 
bill goes into effect it should have a 
fair test and not become operative in a 
few small towns, while the majority of 
larger places are still working- under 
the double license system. All licenses 
for 1910 will have been granted by May 
1, and consequently when these licenses 
expire a year from that time, the meas- 
ure will have a fair chance to make good. 


*“*SANE’”’ FOURTH 
FOR NEW YORK 


Mayor Gaynor’s announcement that 
fireworks are to be prohibited in New 
York this year raises a perplexing ques- 
tion as to what had best be done in the 
way of a Fourth of July celebration. The 
Fourth is and always has been the prime 
holiday of the year for boys and girls. 
Moreover, viewing it as Independence 
Day, it offers an opportunity to teach 
something of American history and de- 
mocracy to the children of immigrants. 
Merely to cut off firecrackers without 
substituting something else seems, there- 
fore, not only unfair to the youngsters 
but an unnecessary lopping off of an op- 
portunity for teaching civics. A large 
amount of money and time would be re- 
quired to organize for so large a city the 
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“sane” Fourth of July programs which 
have proved successful in St. Paul, 
Springfield, Pittsfield and other smaller 
cities. The only possible adaptation of 
these to New York seems to be by some 
sort of neighborhood grouping. 

A plan for such a celebration has been 
worked out by Lee F. Hanmer of the 
Playground Association of America. He 
would organize a central committee in- 
cluding the superintendent of schools, 
park commissioner, heads of playground 
and athletic organizations, representa- 
tives of the settlements, the clergy, mili- 
tary organizations, the police commis- 
sioner, and others. The usual plan of 
having the pageants and parades where 
the people sit or stand while the spectacle 
passes by, might be reversed by arrang- 
ing to have schools, settlements, Sunday 
schools, clubs and other organizations 
present programs of songs, drills, folk 
dances and tableaux in many parts of the 
city, in spaces set aside by the park de- 
partment which might erect platforms, or 
assign park spaces to organizations in the 
order in which they apply. The city, 
through its central committee, should fur- 
nish music for these groups and the local 
sub-committee, the master of ceremonies. 

The morning program would close 
about noon when every gun in the forts 
about the city would fire a salute and 
every bell and whistle in factory and 
boat and automobile blow for fifteen min- 
utes as they do on New Year’s eve, while 
all the children waved flags and a band 
ended up with the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” The afternoon would be given up 
to picnics, games and excursions followed 
by municipal fireworks in the evening, 
in charge of the central committee, but 
fired from a number of conspicuous 
places such as the Queensboro and Man- 
hattan bridges, floats in the bay and 
North river, and the like—all places 
where there would be slight chance of 
accident or fire. Mr. Hanmer would 
have the tableaux on patriotic subjects, 
as the Spirit of ’76 and the Boston Tea 
Party from American history, William 
Tell and Garibaldi from abroad. The 
total cost to the city would be only for 
~ the music and evening fireworks. 
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JUDGE LINDSEY ON 
THE MORAL CRISIS 


Ben B. Lindsey of Denver, who is now 
not only the best known judge of a juve- 
nile court in the world, but the author 
of the magazine hit of the year in The 
Beast and The Jungle running serially 
in Everybody's, spoke at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, the other night on The Moral 
Crisis in the Nation. In his eyes the 
child is the nation. Through the child’s 
misery, misfortune and tears he learned 
the social, economic and political prob- 
lems of the nation, and until these are 
solved he believes there will be no justice 
for the child or the man. 

When he came to the bench in Denver 
in 1900 he found the ideal of justice 
little higher than in the early nineteenth 
century, when a child of eight was a 
man before the law and could be hanged 
for theft. Today manhood and child- 
hood still weigh light in the balance 
against property. He told of an hour 
spent over a case involving a mortgage 
and five minutes over his first juvenile 
case—a “burglar.” 

Judge Lindsey has spent five years and 
more trying the child’s case on the basis 
of sympathy, not punishment, and he 
finds that the man higher up is the more 
serious offender. In order to place the 
responsibility he traced his first case to 
the home—a broken home. The boy's 
father had worked twelve hours a day 
in a smelter, whose owner, “a Christian 
philanthropist,’ evaded the eight-hours 
law to keep his men at work. The boy 
thus grew up practically without seeing 
his father, who was finally killed in a 
work accident. The widow received 
$300 as the value of a man’s life, for the 
corporations of Denver had defeated all 
attempts at a fair liability law. In this 
child’s case, as in practically all others, 
the criminal higher up created the insan- 
itary moral conditions which bred the 
little criminal. 

Again he traced the big-businessman- 
criminal in another case of a boy who 
stole a bar of pig lead from a corpora- 
tion that took millions a year from the 
people by means of the tariff, and in 
other cases he found children breaking 
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the law through lack of legitimate play 
places and he realized that the franchises 
given to the corporations were stolen 
from the children. In following another 
case he found the dive in partnership 
with high finance and the two debauch- 
ing the men, women and children of the 
poor. He found the police hireling of 
the politician, who is himself the hire- 
ling of the corporation, protecting the 
rich gambler and arresting the child who 
played craps. He found, finally, that so 
pernicious is our ideal and practice of 
justice that children have learned that 
the only reason for not breaking the law 
is that you may get caught, or get a lick- 
ing or be jailed or go to hell. 

He learned that there are two types of 
people in the community, young or old, 
rich or poor—and they are the bully and 
the sissy. The bully becomes, if he is 
fortunate enough to get into the system, 
the political boss, or the corporation 
magnate. The sissy, if he is fortunate, 
is able to do the bully’s bidding, some- 
times as a clergyman, sometimes as the 
college president who acts as apologist 
for lawless wealth. 

This brings us to the cure, which 
should be, and he believes in the end 
will be, the home, the church and the 
school. But, if it is to be efficacious, the 
home should teach the rich to apply the 
same moral principles to business as to 
private life. The church, to be effica- 
cious, should follow the aggressive side 
of Christ’s teaching; should drive the 
money changers out of the temple and 
bring the big criminal to justice—and not 
as it sometimes does, share the money 
changers’ profit. As for the school and 
the university, they too, are sometimes in 
the hands of the bully. The students—as 
Wendell Phillips said long ago—are hyp- 
notized into indifference to the real moral 
issues, and the “muck-raking” magazine 
which exposes “muck making” may al- 
most be said to be the only university to- 
day which teaches real life. 


SOCIAL SERVICE IN 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 

A commission on social service, ap- 
pointed by the Universalist General Con- 
vention, which met recently at the City 
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Club, New York, to hear suggestions by 
lay and clerical social workers, has pre- 
pared a tentative report to be submitted 
to the general commission. Among the 
recommendations are: 

The first step of the church should be 
a campaign of education to urge more ac- 
curate information and to stimulate inter- 
est. Ministers in active work should 
urge the importance of the subject, rec- 
ommend literature and advise their con- 
gregations to become familiar with the 
activities and needs of their communities. 
Special stress is laid upon the necessity of 
divinity students becoming trained theo- 
retically and practically in applied so- 
ciology. They should co-operate actively 
with social work in neighboring com- 
munities and a given amount of “labora- 
tory training” should be requisite for a 
degree. Furthermore, divinity students 
should be instructed to tell the truth about 
social conditions in the pulpit during the 
years of their ministry. 

The commission recommends that 
men’s clubs discuss topics relating to so- 
cial service, and that the clubs, as clubs, 
enlist on the side of some specific work 
for local social betterment. Individually 
the members should take active part in 
campaigns for social betterment, support 
worthy public officials and make the 
unworthy perform their duty. Particu- 
larly important should be the effort to 
establish a recognition of the just re- 
lationship that exists between employer 
and employe. Similarly, women’s socie- 
ties should interest themselves in social 
service, especially in behalf of women, in 
the young people’s societies banded to- 
gether in the Universalist Church as the 
National Young People’s Christian Un- 
ion. Topics should be arranged, so far 
as practical, to coincide with the national 
and state conferences on child labor, 
charity, prisons, etc. It is recognized by 
the commission that young people are 
particularly desirous of learning by actual 
investigation as to established agencies 
and institutions, and that such training 
is of great value. 

The commission further recommends 
that social questions be discussed by spe- 
cialists at evening services of the church 
and that classes, especially of young men, 
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be organized for study and discussion. 
_It is interesting to notice that in addi- 
tion to all these recommendations the 
churches are urged to take out member- 
ship, life membership if possible, in char- 
ity organization societies, child labor or- 
ganizations and the like, which will entitle 
the church to do active work in these 
organizations. The general and state 
conventions are urged to send fraternal 
delegates to such conventions as the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, the National Child Labor Con- 
vention and the American Prison Asso- 
ciation, to express the interest of the 
church in their work and bring back re- 
ports of what is being done. A bureau 
of information is advocated, which shall. 
be a distributing point for social service 
and information, and it is suggested that 
a much larger place be assigned in the 
proceedings of the Universalist National 
Convention, state conventions and Young 
People’s Christian Union and Sunday 
school conferences to reports and discus- 
sions on social problems. 


WORK OF WASHINGTON 
MONDAY EVENING CLUB 


After an honorable career of several 
years as a club for the promotion of the 
personal acquaintance of its members 
and the study and _ discussion of 
subjects related to their work, the 
Monday Evening Club of Washington 
has during the past winter enlarged 
its scope and representation. Origi- 
nally composed of those engaged in 
charitable and philanthropic work as vol- 
unteers or employes, under the re-organi- 
zation the club has thrown open its doors 
to a much wider membership. With no 
intention of forsaking the cultivation of 
personal acquaintance, it has sought to 
combine with this important object the 
serious consideration of certain vital 
needs affecting the welfare of the city. 

In order to make the club a representa- 
tive body, the constitution was amended 
to provide for two classes of members, 
individual and delegate. The delegate 
members are appointed by churches, 
civic bodies, philanthropic and correc- 
tional agencies to represent them in the 
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councils of the club. While this feature 
has had but a few months’ trial, its pos- 
sibilities for usefulness are obvious. It is 
understood that the delegate has no 
power to commit the body from which 
he comes to any particular social program 
espoused by the club. He is expected to 
act as intermediary between the club and 
the body which he represents; to keep 
the latter informed as to the matters in 
which the club is interesting itself, and 
so far as practicable to secure the co- 
operation of his church or society in 
furthering the program adopted. 

A concrete illustration will serve to 
show how this plan of organization works 
out in practice. For a long while a grave 
abuse has existed at the national capital 
in the unrestricted operation of innu- 
merable loan shark concerns. Six per 
cent is the maximum legal rate in the 
District of Columbia, but usurious rates 
ranging from 40 to 200 per cent have 
been charged necessitous borrowers al- 
most without a challenge. At times the 
Associated Charities has settled loans for 
its clients by paying principal and the 
legal rate of interest, leaving to the loan 
company the privilege, if it so chose, of 
testing in the courts its right to do busi 
ness on any other scale than the legal 
rate. Such a test has yet to be made. 
The loan business, however, has flour- 
ished. The steady income of government 
employes has made their personal notes 
good security in the eyes of the com- 
panies. Government employes also have 
engaged in loaning their fellows money 
at current rates. Early in the winter, the 
Monday Evening Club started a crusade 
against this abuse. It brought to Wash- 
ington as speakers on that occasion 
W.N. Finley of Baltimore, president of 
the National Federation of Remedial 
Loan Agencies; Arthur H. Ham, repre- 
senting the Russell Sage Foundation and 
S. M. Reynolds of the Baltimore News, 
who had been delegated by that paper to 
study the situation in his home city. As 
a result of this meeting, the club author- 
ized its president, O. E. Darnall, to ap- 
point a citizens’ committee whose mem- 
bership should be representative and by 
no means confined to those belonging to 
the club. This committee organized with 
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William H. Baldwin as chairman and 
George S. Wilson, secretary. The bill 
to regulate this business which had been 
before Congress* at a previous session, 
had already been re-introduced. The 
citizens’ committee studied this measure 
and through its legal advisers recom- 
mended important amendments. It se- 
cured a hearing before the Senate com- 
mittee having the bill in charge and at 
the present writing, the bill has passed the 
Senate and is under consideration by the 
House committee. Through its plan of 
delegate membership, the Monday Even- 
ing Club has been able to bring to the 
attention of the churches and _ philan- 
thropic organizations and associations of 
citizens, the crying need of this reme- 
dial legislation. 

Working in a similar direction, the club 
has organized a committee on the phys- 
ical welfare of school children which 
advocates an appropriation for school 
nurses to supplement the work of the 
present corps of medical inspectors; 
provision for dental hygiene in the 
schools, and the instruction of parents 
and pupils by means of popular leaflets 
on the care of ‘health. .Dr. Merrill E. 
Gates is the chairman of this committee. 

At a banquet in January, the relation 
of the church to social service was dis- 
cussed by leading divines of the city. 
Here again a committee was appointed 
to make effective the desired co-operation 
between the churches and social service 
movements. Ex-District Commissioner, 
Henry B. F. Macfarland is the chairman 
of this committee. 

O. F. Lewis, secretary of the New 
York Prison Association, discussed be- 
fore another meeting the subject, After 
Prison, What? 

A social program for Washington was 
the topic of the April meeting which was 
the most largely attended of the season. 
G. A. Lyon, Jr., of the editorial staff of 
the Washington Evening Star, presided. 
Dr. George M. Kober, Thomas: Nelson 
Page and Henry B. F. Macfarland spoke 
of the need of better co-ordination of 
existing agencies. It was proposed that 
“a civic council” be formed to consist of 
the strongest, ablest, most representative 
men and women of Washington to study 
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the reeds of the field as a whole, to ex- 
amine the budgets, scope and aim of ex- 
isting philanthropic agencies with a view 
to bring about complete and harmonious. 
co-operation, increased interest in their 
affairs and stronger and more effectual 
financial support. A committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the situation fur- 
ther and to report back to the club. 

In short, the work of the Monday 
Evening Club of Washington during 
the past winter has been that of a stand- 
ing conference of charities and correc- 
tion. Through its committees, which are 
expected to report progress at the meet- 
ings of the club, the members are kept 
in touch with the plans under considera- 
tion. Their advice is sought and discus- 
sion invited. The club thereby becomes 
an educational lyceum, a clearing house 
for those whose influence should serve to 
popularize and render effective a social 
program for Washington. Walter S. Uf- 
ford, secretary of the Associated Chari- 
ties, with characteristic modesty has kept 
himself in the background, but to him 
more than any other one man the success 
of the year’s work is due. 


ENTER THE ITALIAN ON 
THE VAUDEVILLE STAGE 


If the stage really holds the mirror 
up to nature, it is reflecting some curi- 
ous social changes among our Italian 
fellow citizens. We who have always 
been led to believe that the Italian girl 
of the immigrant classes is a most care- 
fully guarded and securely shielded ex- 
otic, now find her portrayed and sung 
about on the burlesque and vaudeville 
stage in a manner that classes her with 
the Negro beauty of rag-time melody and 
the tough girl of the Irish comics who 
held these boards so long. The Negro 
and Irishman and German and even the 
Hebrew comedian are disappearing; the 
Italian and Scotchman now hold popu- 
lar favor. The Scotchman, of course, is 
only an endeavor to repeat Harry 
Lauder’s success. 

The Italian and the songs he sings 
seem to hold the audience. It may be the 
picturesqueness of the language, and the 
singer of “Italian rag-time” is usually 
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a handsome fellow. Most significant of 
all, however, is the girl he introduces 
either as an assistant or as heroine of 
the song. She behaves much as her col- 
ored prototype did; she flirts and goes 
off with another man, not an Italian com- 
patriot of her swarthy lover, but a pale- 
faced American of the stage sporting 
type. With practiced coquetry she in- 
flames her Latin lover with the assist- 
ance of his race prejudice. It evidently 
passes current, because no vaudeville or 
burlesque show in the cheapest grade of 
theaters is complete without its Italian 
character-actor and an Italian dialect 
song. 

Is the stage mirroring nature and are 
Italian girls beginning to feel the deteri- 
orating influence of the free American 
air? Or is it merely the fancy of the 
vaudeville manager in always seeking out 
for exploitation new types of our con- 
glomerate population? Will the Pole and 
Slovac and Bohemian come next? 


ILLINOIS SUPREME COURT 
FACES FORWARD | 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Special interest will be widely felt in 
the decision of the Supreme Court of II- 
linois upholding the law limiting to ten 
hours the working day for women “in 
any mechanical establishment, factory, 
or laundry,’ which was reported last 
week in THE Survey. For not only will 
the public be curious to learn the reason- 
ing justifying the court in reversing its 
decision of fifteen years ago, declaring 
the limitation of women’s work to eight 
hours unconstitutional, but its restriction 
of the freedom of contract by the public 
interests involved in the conservation of 
the health, morals and general welfare 
will be studied with care. The complain- 
ants contended that a property right 
guaranteed by the constitution of the 
state was invaded by prohibiting W. C. 
Ritchie and Company, and also their fe- 
male employes, to contract for more 
than ten hours of labor in each working 


day. The constitutional guarantee cited 


. is the same as that in the constitution of 
the United States, providing that “no per- 
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son shall be deprived of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law.” 
On this point the court cited the prece- 
dent of one of its own recent decisions, 
“that the disposition of property may 
be limited or regulated when the public 
interest requires that. its disposition 
should be limited or regulated.” 

The property rights of the citizen are 
declared always to be held and enjoyed 
subject to the reasonable exercise of the 
police power by the state. This sovereign 
power “may be applied to the regulation 
of every property right so far as it may 
be reasonably necessary for the state to 
exercise such power with regard to health, 
morals and general welfare of the pub- 
lic.” It was held that the former decis- 
ion of the court in the previous case of 
Ritchie vs. the People in 1893 did not 
apply against the present law, because 
the act then declared unconstitutional 
failed to state, either in its title or in*the 
section restricting the working day to 
eight hours, that the restriction was for 
the purpose of promoting the health of 
women; while the act of 1909 was dis- 
tinctly passed with a view “to safeguard 
the health of such employes.” The court, 
moreover, held that it cannot be inferred 
that the previous decision would have 
declared the former law unconstitutional, 
if the limitation upon the number of 
hours had been fixed at ten instead of 
eight. “A veiled suggestion” is discov- 
ered in the previous opinion that the lim- 
itation of the right to work longer than 
eight hours was an unreasonable limita- 
tion upon the right to contract, while the 
right to contract for a longer day, at 
least under some circumstances, might 
be a valid limitation upon the right of 
contract.” 

Against the contention that the present 
act is special and class legislation, the 
court is of the opinion that since the 
product of mechanical establishments, 
factories and laundries is “largely pro- 
duced by machinery, or the employes of 
such establishments work with machin- 
ery, or the pace at which the employes 
work in such establishments is set by 
other.employes who work with machin- 
ery,’ therefore, the Legislature has not 
arbitrarily carved out a class of estab- 
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lishments, but has clearly defined the 
line of demarcation between establish- 
ments which form a class by themselves 
and differ from mercantile establish- 
ments, hotels, restaurants, etc. 

The general consensus of opinion jus- 
tifying the limitation of the working day 
for women to not more than ten hours, 
is recognized by the court, as it was 
massed in the brief submitted by Louis 
D. Brandeis assisted by Josephine Gold- 
mark. In so doing the decision specifies 
the following reasons: 
organization of women, her maternal 
functions, the rearing and education of 
children and the maintenance of the 
home.” These conditions are said to 
be “so far matters of general knowledge 
that the courts will take judicial cog- 
nizance of their existence.” 

In justifying this position the Illinois 
judges declare that 


surrounded as women are by the changing 
conditions of society and the evolution of 
employment which environs them, we agree 
fully with what is said by the Supreme Court 
of Washington in the Buchanan case: “Law 
is or ought to be a _ progressive science. 
While the principles of justice are immu- 
table, changing conditions of society and the 
evolution of employment make a change in 
the application of principles absolutely nec- 
essary to an intelligent administration of 
government. In the early history of the 
law, when employments were few and sim- 
ple, the relative conditions of the city and 
the state were different, and many employ- 
ments and uses which were then considered 
inalienable rights have since, from the very 
necessity of changed conditions, been sub- 
jected to legislative control, restriction and 
restraint. The changing conditions of so- 
ciety have made an imperative call upon 
the state for the exercise of these additional 
powers, and the welfare of society too de- 
mands that the state should assume these 
powers, and it is the duty of the court to 
sustain them whenever it is found that they 
are based upon the ideal of the promotion 
and the protection of society.” 


Thus the Supreme Court of Illinois 
more squarely faces forward than ever 
before in a case involving industrial con- 
ditions. And in so doing it has estab- 
lished a precedent, which will as surely 
promote just legislation and interpreta- 
tion as its superseded decision proved 
to be an impediment to progress in this 
and other states. 
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JACOB RIIS, REVIVALIST 


Jacob Riis has been out in Indiana 
holding a revival. He was booked for 
a lecture tour, and the lectures were duly 
delivered, two at South Bend, one each 
at Terre Haute, Evansville and Indian- 
apolis. It is the results of the tour that 
justify the name of revival, for the 
cause of housing reform has certainly 
been revived, and the new zeal and fervor 
of a real awakening are shown in the 
letters and editorials from the cities visit- 
ed. One correspondent writes: “Weare 
moving in a charmed atmosphere, still 
surcharged with the presence of Jacob 
Riis. We seem to have been lifted above 
the selfish, the coarse, the mere material, 
into the sweet air of kindliness, brotherly 
love, and all pervading charity.” An- 
other says: “He is the sole subject of 
conversation—the town is carried away, 
and the surrounding towns are awake. 
God grant to spare him yet a long time 
to preach his wonderful gospel of serv- 
ice to the oppressed and the weak.” 

At South Bend, Mr. Riis spoke on 
Citizenship in the Making, to 150 men 
present at the dinner given in his honor 
by the Knife and Fork Club. A special 
message he had brought with him to 
South Bend gave a distinctive flavor to 
the feast, his good stories serving as rel- 
ishes. The next day he gave his illustrat- 
ed lecture on The Battle with the Slums, 
to a large audience at the Oliver Opera 
House. Interspersed with pictures of 
New York slums were local views of bad 
housing conditions. Those who had 
doubted whether Indiana had a housing 
problem, when the housing law was first 
agitated, were convinced beyond a doubt 
by the pictures of the filthy, dilapidated, 
overcrowded structures that are the 
abode of “poverty’s children” in their 
own city. 

Mr. Riis spoke highly of Indiana’s 
tenement law, and warned South Bend 
to deal with its slums in time. The ap- 
preciation of the audience was echoed by 
the press, which called upon the people 


of South Bend to heed Mr. Riis’s warn- 


ing, and to take all steps necessary to 
wipe out existing evils and insure against 
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greater ones in the future. The Chari- 
ties Study Society, which was responsible 
for Mr, Riis’s South Bend engagement, 
was especially congratulated. 

Mr. Riis spoke next at Terre Haute 
which is suffering most for the need of 
the housing law now limited to the 
largest two cities, Evansville and Indian- 
apolis. In Terre Haute lack of water 
and sewerage makes the homes of the 
poor filthy and disease-breeding. The 
mania for building over the entire lot, 
and for housing people in the stuffy 
apartments above stores and warehouses, 
often built on a _ twenty-five-foot lot, 
seems to possess its builders.- Unwar- 
ranted even in a great city, this is absurd 
in this Indiana town, which can yawn 
and stretch itself at ease over miles of 
meadows. The congestion at its heart 
only draws the blood from the outer ex- 
tremities. Mr. Riis was brought to 
Terre Haute by the Charity Organization 
Society, which is doing brave work to 
establish a proper understanding of real 
conditions among the poor in this city of 
much wealth and commercial activity. 
Lantern slides showing local conditions, 
prepared by the society, were used in the 
lecture with great effect. 

Mr. Riis spoke at Evansville under the 
auspices of the Civic Improvement. and 
Anti-Tuberculosis Societies. This fact 
was significant, as the housing law, which 
he commends, is recognized as the most 
valuable weapon in the fight against 
tuberculosis. In Evansville, the campaign 
against the slum has been going on for 
some years, a tenement ordinance having 
been adopted there the year before the 
state law was enacted. As investigations 
into housing conditions throughout the 
state were carried on from this center, 
and the agitation began there, the citizens 
are familiar with the subject. 

Public opinion, voiced by the press, 
openly denounces the policy of building 
that makes for future slums, and build- 
ers do not care to bring upon themselves” 
the stigma of greed and lack of public 
spirit by attempting to violate the law. 
A number of rattle-trap old structures, 
typical slum centers, have given place to 
» model flats, built by Maj. Albert C. Ros- 
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encranz, the city’s most noted philanthro- 
pist. The first of these has been named 
the Albion, in honor of Mrs. Albion Fel- 
lows Bacon, the author of the Indiana 
tenement law, who lives in Evansville. 
The unsanitary, dilapidated tenements 
which remain are under the ban of public 
opinion, condemned by commercial clubs, 
women’s clubs, civic and social organiza- 
tions. Frequent illustrated lectures have 
brought them before the public eye and 
both pulpit and press have commented 
on them. Much remains to be done in 
this city, but undoubtedly the stronghold 
of the law is there. Mr. Riis’s lecture 
in Evansville was heard by an enthusias- 
tic audience. 

Mr. Riis was heard in Indianapolis by 
an audience of about a thousand. He 
spoke under the auspices of the Com- 
mercial Club, an organization of between 
1600 and 1700 men devoted to the civic 
as well as the commercial interests of 
Indianapolis. This. club promoted and 
endorsed the state tenement law, which 
was strongly defended in the Legislature 
by one of its distinguished members, Sen- 
ator Linton A. Cox. His generous labors 
since the passage of the law also saved 
it from defeat in the courts, and won the 
suit contesting it. The case having been 
promptly appealed, the fate of the law 
now rests with the judges of the Supreme 
Court. It was, of course, to be expected 
that the law would be attacked by build- 
ers and landlords who have not all been 
convinced yet that the claims of life, 
health, safety, morals and decent living 
are superior to those of “vested rights” 
and money considerations. 

The amazing revelations which the 
Charity Organization Society made in In- 
dianapolis of crowding, filth, unhealthful 
and degrading conditions, and the aston- 
ishing fact that those who can afford light 
and air choose to erect houses without 
windows, and that even the costliest flats 
are built in this disregard of health, 
were emphasized by Mr. Riis. He also 
showed that Indianapolis had a serious 
slum problem. 

In Indianapolis, as in the other cities, 
Mr. Riis spoke in high praise of the In- 
diana tenement law, commenting upon its 
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reasonableness and fairness, and urging 
its necessity in smaller as well as larger 
towns. In eulogizing his address, one 
editor noted this ‘fact, adding: ‘We hope 
we shall hear no further suggestion that 
our law shall be repealed. It is in the 
interest of correct living conditions and 
that means in the end good citizenship.” 
Mr. Riis’s visit to Indiana was ar- 
tanged in the interest of “heading off 
the slum,” as he styles it, and all the 
organizations which united to bring him 
feel that a great upward impulse has been 
given to this cause. His tour was a tri- 
umphal progress from city to city. 


DRUNKENNESS IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


BAILEY B. BURRITT 
Assistant poceceaty en, York State Charities Aid 


ssociation 

A report has been issued of the inves- 
‘tigation made by the trustees of the 
Foxboro State Hospital, a Massachu- 
‘setts state institution for the treatment 
and care of inebriates, who were author- 
ized by the Legislature in 1909 to study 
“the treatment of drunkenness in Mas- 
sachusetts including the classification of 
inebriates, the proper equipment for their 
treatment, the subsequent care of dis- 
charged patients and inmates and the 
opportunity for the co-operation of pri- 
‘vate citizens.” The trustees of Foxboro 
are men of wide social experience whose 
names carry much weight and who have 
the confidence of the members of the 
Legislature and of public spirited citi- 
zens. Robert A. Woods of Boston, one 
of Boston’s best known social workers, 
is the president. In accordance with the 
provisions. of the act, the trustees ar- 
ranged with James Ford, an instructor in 
the Department of Ethics at Harvard, 
in co-operation with Dr. Irwin H. Neff, 
superintendent of the Foxboro hospital, 
to prepare a careful report of the whole 
problem of drunkenness in Massachu- 
setts. 

Some extremely interesting statistics 
were gathered and these together with 
the recommendations of the trustees are 
embodied in House Bulletin 1,390. It 
shows that in 1908 there were 86,365 ar- 
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rests for drunkenness, or sixty per cent 
of the total number of arrests in the 
state. In the same year there were 20,779 
imprisonments for drunkenness, which 
was sixty-five per cent of all impris- 
onments. The report states further that 
ninety-four per cent of the 32,077 cases 
imprisoned for all crimes in 1908 are 
intemperate by habit. Eight per cent of 
arrests for drunkenness were women and 
ninety-two per cent were men. 

The state provides for the release of 
first offenders without appearance in 
court. During 1908, thirty-six per cent ~ 
of all persons arrested were so released. 
Eight per cent of the cases arrested were 
put on probation and thirty-nine per cent 
were sentenced in lower courts. Thirty- 
two per cent of the cases sentenced were 
committed to prison, and sixty-eight per 
cent were fined, but nearly one-half of 
those fined were put in prison for non- 
payment of fine. The report estimates 
that the direct annual cost of drunken- 
ness to the state is much over one mil- 
lion dollars. 

The very great extent of recidivism 
in Massachusetts is referred to in the 
report and the following interesting case 
is cited which the report states “is one 
of a thousand examples”’: 


John M. has been fined twenty-two times, 
for non-payment of which each time he has 
been imprisoned; and by the courts of the 
same city he has been sentenced thirty-five 
times to prison for periods ranging from ten 
days to twelve months, spending in all thir- 
teen years out of thirty-two in these two 
prisons. He received his severest sentence 
seventeen years ago. The remainder of his 
record, which would probably be found on 
the books of many New England towns in 
which he has had temporary residence, is 
not available. 


The plan proposed by the report is as 
follows: 


First offenders should be released, as at 
present without apppearance in court. “If 
released when sober, with a few words of 
admonition from the probation officer, repe- 


*tition of the offense is unlikely on the part 


of a large number of cases.” 

Extend the use of probation. The con- 
cluding sentence of the recommendation of 
the report, relative to probation, gives the 
spirit of its suggestion on this subject: ‘“Pro- 
bation serves the purpose of eliminating 
from the courts those occasional drunkards 
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who can be reached by argument, sympathy, 
advice and instruction.” 


A The use of fines with suspended sentences 

in cases where probation proves unsuccess- 

np This enables the man to pay his own 
ne. 


Institutional treatment should be provided 
for advanced cases. 


In order to put this general plan into 
effect, the report recommends but one 
immediate modification of existing stat- 
utes, namely, that “imprisonment for 
non-payment of fine in drunkenness 
cases be abolished and for it substituted 
suspended sentence, permitting that the 
fine be earned and paid to a probation 
officer.” To this end it recommends that 
the number of probation officers through- 
out the state be increased in order that 
more cases may be put on probation. The 
report states that ‘‘for the treatment of 
non-criminal habitual inebriates two 
sorts of institutions are needed—a_hos- 
pital for curable cases and a farm colony 
for incurables . The present 
plant of the Foxboro state hospital is in- 
adequately equipped for the cure of the 
class of cases committed to it.” It rec- 
ommends that the State Board of In- 
sanity take over the present plant of 
the Foxboro institution to meet the pres- 
sure upon it for accommodation of the 
insane and that a large tract of land be 


immediately purchased by the common- - 


wealth in the adjoining outskirts of three 
neighboring towns for the establishment 
under medical supervision of a new hos- 
pital for men, a hospital for women 
and the gradual development of a de- 
tention farm colony. The hospital should 
receive patients who come voluntarily 
or who are committed upon application 
of friends or relatives as is provided in 
chapter 504 of the laws.of 1909, as well 
as young habitual drunkards placed on 
probation by the court, on condition that 
they spend a specified period at the hos- 
pital, and suitable cases transferred on 
parole from the detention colony. The 
detention colony, on the other hand, 
should receive non-criminal, habitual 
drunkards from the criminal courts on 
indeterminate sentences. The criminal 
cases should be, according to the report, 
- committed to the state penal farm at 
Bridgeport. 
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The recommendations of the report 
are particularly interesting at this time 
because of the fact that serious efforts 
are now being made in a number of 
states to cope with the problem of the 
treatment of drunkenness. The Legis- 
lature of Michigan last year appointed a 
commission to study and report on this 
problem. The State Charities Aid As- 
sociation has during the last two years 
made an exhaustive study of the problem 
in New York city and has prepared legis- 
lation looking towards more adequate 
treatment. This measure has already 
passed the Assembly and has been re- 
ported favorably from the Senate Cities 
Committee and will probably be favor- 
ably acted upon by the Senate within the 
next few days. The serious efforts be- 
ing made in an increasing number of 
states to cope with this problem are very 
encouraging. Both the cure of curable 
cases and the custodial isolation of in- 
curable cases are preventive work of the 
highest order. 


CATHOLIC SETTLEMENT 
WORK IN BROOKLYN 


GRACE O’BRIEN 


St. Helen’s Settlement, the chief center 
of activity of the Catholic Settlement 
Association, is the outcome of a sewing 
class for Italian children organized sev- 
eral years ago by the Very Reverend 
Monsignor William J. White, D. D., 
supervisor of Catholic charities in 
Brooklyn. Situated near Maxwell 
House, the well-known non-sectarian 
settlement, a finely equipped parochial 
school attached to St. James’s Pro- 
Cathedral, a public library and two pub- 
lic schools, it would seem at first glance 
as though there was little or no uncov- 
ered field for an additional activity on 
spiritual or educational lines. But the 
existence of St. Helen’s is justified by 
the need of the Catholic immigrant for 
aid in the adjustment necessary to meet 
the new conditions confronting him. It 
has clearly seemed a responsibility rest- 
ing upon American Catholics, who obvi- 
ously have an understanding of the re- 
ligious problems involved, to assume a 
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share in the assimilation of these future 
citizens. The Italians in the main are 
extremists in religion. They have always 
swung from Catholicism to atheism, from 
conservatism to anarchy. Hence the law- 
abiding influence of the Roman Catholic 
faith, with its insistence upon recognition 
of all legitimate authority is, if only from 
a purely civic standpoint, a telling factor 
in the contest against the destructive 
tendencies to which the immigrant, cut 
off from. the restraining forces of his 
native environment, is subjected. The 
various dialects spoken in a single one 
of the big Italian colonies in the eastern 
cities greatly hamper the work of an 
Italian priest. Few of the younger peo- 
ple understand the pure language, and 
in the last analysis English reaches the 
greatest number. The parents, who must 
depend to some extent upon their more 
Americanized children, find their own in- 
fluence greatly lessened in this country. 
The boys and girls in consequence enjoy 
a liberty undreamed of by their fathers 
and mothers in their youth. The fre- 
quent abuse of this suddenly acquired 
freedom is readily understandable. © 

Most Italian children attend the public 
schools where necessarily they can re- 
ceive no religious instruction. They 
tend in consequence to grow up in an at- 
titude of indifference to religion. It has 
no part in their Americanism. The per- 
verted patriotism they thus develop is 
responsible in part for much of the law- 
lessness some of them have exhibited. 
Liberty is wrongly interpreted, law and 
order are disregarded, and undeserved 
condemnation is brought upon one of the 
most courteous, kindly peoples existent. 
The Italian criminal is, of course, no 
more representative of his nation than is 
the criminal of any other country. 

In view of the conditions just outlined, 
there seemed to be an opportunity for an 
organization which, while conserving the 
constructive forces the Italians bring as 
a heritage, should strive to guide them to- 
ward a truer understanding of the fun- 
damentally Christian character of Ameri- 
can ideals. 

St. Helen’s has been established one 
year and has as yet no resident workers. 
All its activities are directed by a com- 
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mittee of volunteers. Classes have beer 
organized in sewing, cooking, metal. 
work, choral singing; mandolin and vio- 
lin instruction is given, social clubs for 
young working girls have been formed. 
and a kindergarten is in process of for- 
mation. 

In the parishes of St. Anne’s, in Front 
street, the Visitation in Richards street 
and the Assumption in Cranberry street, 
in all of which there is a foreign popu- 
lation, the rectors allow the use of the 
parish schools for work in settlement di- 
rections. At times when the schools are 
not in session Italians and Spaniards are 
encouraged to come for lessons in Eng- 
lish, for mothers’ meetings, sewing: 
classes and various kinds of social as- 
semblage. The families are visited by 
the workers of the special committee as- 
signed to the parish. The Settlement 
Association has co-operated with the Tu- 
berculosis Committee in the sale of the 
Christmas stamps, the Children’s Christ- 
mas Committee, the District Nursing 
Committee, the French Nursing Sisters. 
and the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 

The association aims to build up the 
main house, St. Helen’s, and to carry on. 
the work in the parishes where the rec- 
tors see the need for it through commit- 
tees formed for the purpose, using tem- 
porarily the parochial schools as meeting 
places. 

While social service in the Catholic 
Church antedates the Middle Ages, the 
methods used have varied with changing 
conditions. The settlement movement, 
calling as it does very largely upon the 
citizens who heretofore never joined the ° 
nursing or teaching order of. monks or 
nuns, when united with the spirit of social 
responsibility has not yet been taken up: 
very generally by Catholics. But a con- 
stantly increasing number are coming to: 
recognize in this modern expression of 
social reform a spirit akin to that of 
the gentle Saint of Assisi, whose wide 
sense of brotherhood claimed even the 
elements of nature. With the Franciscan 
inspiration and the church organization 
to aid in the practical upholding of these 
ideals, the outlook for a far-reaching in- 
fluence for social betterment is encourag- 
ing. 
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SAFETY PROVISIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


DAVID S. BEYER 


CHIEF SAFETY INSPECTOR, AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 


At the outset, it should be explained 
that this article is not intended to be 
either “popular” or “technical,” in the 
accepted sense of these terms. If it 
were framed on purely technical lines, 
it would presuppose a thorough knowl- 
edge on the part of its readers, of power 
generation—of machinery,—of indus- 
trial organization,—and would resolve 
itself largely into a statement of rules, 
specifications, methods, and appliances, 
that would be both uninteresting and in- 
comprehensible to any one who did not 
have this knowledge. On the other 
hand, to explain to an outsider the me- 
chanical construction and operation of, 
for instance, the different types of elec- 
tric cranes, with the accidents which may 
occur on them,— and to make clear the 
value of the rules and safety devices 
which have been worked out to prevent 
such accidents,—might readily fill the 
entire space allotted to this article. The 
attempt will be, rather, to touch in a 
general way on some of the principal 
features of safety work in its present 
stage of development in the United 
States Steel Corporation, and to give 
some impression of the problems en- 
countered, and how they are being 
solved in a practical way. 

This work is a logical outgrowth of 
association with the accidents which 
must inevitably accompany the use of 
machinery. It is probably safe to say 
that the “casualty” or “accident” depart- 
ment has always preceded the “safety” 
department; that dealing with the men 
who have been injured has brought 
about a desire to prevent the recurrence 
of accidents. From the first scattering 
efforts in this direction have grown 
more systematic methods, until accident 
prevention has developed such a variety 
of detail and such breadth of possibili- 
ties, that it is fast becoming a technical 
- branch of itself. What was originally 
a species of self-defense, has broadened 
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out into more humanitarian lines, until 
at present it is being taken up on a scale 
that would not have been dreamed of 
in this country a few years ago. Safe- 
guards once considered ‘entirely satis- 
factory are being replaced by others of 
improved construction. New forms of 
protection are constantly being devised. 

In some of the companies which were 
brought together in I901 to form the 
United States Steel Corporation, organ- 
ized safety departments have existed for 
the last fifteen years; in all of them 
more and more attention has been given 
to safeguarding employes, until at pres- 
ent each of the main constituent compa- 
nies has a corps of trained specialists 
who devote their time to studying the 
causes of accidents and to devising 
means to prevent them. New impetus 
was’ given this work by the interest 
manifested in it, and the policy adopted 
toward it by the officials of the Steel 
Corporation. Every year all the men in 
charge of these matters for the several 
subsidiary companies have been called 
together at the general offices in New 
York for discussion of the problems con- 
nected with their work, the first general 
meeting being held in May, 1906. At 
these meetings the officers of the corpo- 
ration have given assurances of support 
to the subsidiary companies in every 
practical undertaking for the prevention 
of accidents. This resulted in the forma- 
tion in April, 1908, of a central committee 
of safety. 

This committee is composed of five 
members representing subsidiary com- 
panies operating the largest plants and 
mills, with an officer of the United 
States Steel Corporation acting as chair- 
man. It was empowered to appoint in- 
spectors to examine the various plants 
and equipment, and submit reports of 
safety conditions, with suggestions for 
improvement. The committee was fur- 
ther requested to record and dissemin- 
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ate data on regulations, rules, devices, 
etc., tending toward safer working con- 
ditions in the plants. 

Some idea of the breadth of the field 
before the new committee may be gained 
from the fact that it includes 143 manu- 
facturing plants, in addition to mining 
and transportation properties, employ- 
ing in all approximately 200,000 men. 

The committee has selected as its in- 
spectors men already engaged in safety 
work in the subsidiary companies ;—in 
other words, the matter has resolved it- 
self largely into a system of inter-com- 
pany inspection, which gives the plants 
inspected the benefit of new viewpoint 
and varied experience and at the same 
time enables the inspectors themselves 
to see what is being done elsewhere, and 
to carry back new ideas and devices to 
their own plants. The plan has worked 
well and has been of great assistance 
to the several ‘companies, who 
hitherto had been coping with their own 
safety problems without definite knowl- 
edge of what other members of the great 
corporation family were doing. 

Meetings of the committee are held 
about once a month, when arrangements 
for inspection are made, and reports con- 
sidered. Drawings, photographs, rules, 
specifications, etc., are submitted for con- 
sideration, and such as seem desirable 
are sent out to all the companies. Dur- 
ing the two years since the institution of 
this central committee of safety, its in- 
spectors have reported to it, in round 
numbers, 6,000 recommendations for in- 
creasing the safety of employes in the 
plants, mills, mines, and on the railroads 
and steamship lines of the organization. 
Of these recommendations ninety-three 
per cent have been adopted by the com- 
mittee and carried out by the subsidiary 
companies. New appliances, guards for 
the protection of machinery, and other 
means for safeguarding the workmen, 
to the number of one hundred or more 
each year, have been submitted’ for the 
consideration of the committee, and 
through the committee have been 
brought to the attention of and adopted 
by the subsidiary companies. 

There has been no attempt to estab- 
lish a uniform safety organization in 
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each of these companies, since the con- 
ditions vary so greatly that this would 
be impracticable; the Carnegie Steel 
Company has twenty-seven different 
plants, the Illinois Steel Company, six, 
the National Tube Company, thirteen, 
the American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
pany, thirty-four, the American Bridge 
Company, sixteen, the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and R. R. Company, seven, and the 
American Steel and Wire Company, 
thirty-two. In some cases the plants of 
a company are grouped within a radius 
of a few miles, in others they are located 
in as many as ten or twelve states. 
While each company thus has its own 
safety organization, which has _ been 
evolved during a period of years, there 
are many features common to all. The 
following pages treat particularly of the 
organization and methods used in the 
American Steel and Wire Company, but 
it should be borne in mind that many of 
the devices and ideas found in its plants 
were secured from some of the other 
companies mentioned, through the cen- 
tral committee of safety and the system 
of inter-company inspection. 

The American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany has plants in Worcester, Mass. ; 
New Haven, Conn.; Trenton, N. J.; 
Pittsburgh, Donora, Allentown and 
Sharon, Pa; Cleveland and Salem, 
Ohio; Anderson, Ind.; DeKalb, Joliet 
and Waukegan, Ill.; San Francisco, Cal., 
and Hamilton, Canada. Its equipment 
includes docks and ore handling machin- 
ery, blast furnaces, open hearth fur- 
naces, Bessemer converters, blooming 


mills, plate mills and rod mills; finishing 


departments for making nails, fence, 
market wire, etc., as well as specialty de- 
partments for springs, electric cables, 
rail bonds, wire rope and flat wire. It 
unloads a boat of ore from the Michigan 
mines at its docks in Cleveland, reduces 
this to pig iron in its blast furnaces, con- 
verts the iron into steel ingots in open 
hearth or Bessemer departments, rolls 
these ingots out into billets in a blooming 
mill, reduces the billets to a quarter-inch 
rod in the rod mills, and draws this rod 
down into the wire from which your 
watch spring is made, or your telephone 
comnected up. 
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To do this there is a great variety of 
machinery, and the problem of bringing 
this equipment up to approved standards 
of safety, and mantaining it in this con- 
dition, is complicated by the widely sep- 
arated locations of the plants. The logi- 
cal outcome has been to place the respon- 
sibility largely in the plants themselves, 
with such oversight and assistance as are 
necessary to obtain satisfactory results. 
Accordingly, special inspectors have been 
appointed and local inspection commit- 
tees organized; there are two of these 
committees in each mill, one of which is 
called the “foremen’s committee,’ and 
the other the “workmen’s committee.” 


LOCAL COMMITTEES 


The foremen’s committee usually in- 
cludes the assistant superintendent of the 
plant, the master mechanic, chief elec- 
trician, and a department foreman or 
two. Some of these members are re- 
tained permanently on the committee, so 
that they may gradually become educated 
to the full scope of the work. By chang- 
ing one or two members at intervals, 
numbers of foremen receive the benefit 
of this experience. It is the duty of the 
foremen’s committee to make an in- 
spection of the plant either semi-monthly 
or monthly, and turn in a written report; 
furthermore, it goes over the recommen- 
dations of the workmen’s committee, 
which reports weekly. 

The workmen’s committee is entirely 
distinct, and is taken from the rank and 
file of our mill employes; for example, 
there may be a machinist, an electrician 
and a wire drawer,—or a roller, a mill- 
wright, and a carpenter, etc., etc. These 
men are selected by the superintendent 
in consultation with the foreman from 
whose department they are taken, work- 
men of good intelligence being chosen, 
who will take an interest and be able to 
make their work count. There are from 
two to four men in this workmen’s com- 
mittee, depending on the size of the 
plant; they serve on the committee for 
a month, making one inspection a week, 
each inspection consuming about a day. 
At the end of the month an entirely new 
committee is appointed, and both the in- 
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coming and outgoing committees meet 
with the superintendent who explains to 
them something of the object of their 
committee work. Those who have com- 
pleted their term of service are told that 
they are to consider themselves perma- 
nently on the safety committee, and to 
feel free at any time to mention anything 
which they think conducive to their own 
safety or that of their fellow employes. 
The men, pleased, of course, at the op- 
portunity to meet the head of the plant, 
take considerable pride and interest in 
the safety work, and are coming to real- 
ize more fully its importance. Several 
superintendents state that the early mem- 
bers of these committees are still making 
suggestions, and they undoubtedly bring 
up many things that otherwise they would 
not mention at all. 

The details of the committee organiza- 
tion are left largely to the local man- 
agers, who adapt the scheme to local 
conditions and bring some of their own 
ideas into play. One superintendent 
makes out the lists of workmen’s com- 
mittees for several months, and posts 
them in the mill so that the men will see 
them and know some time ahead that 
they are to serve on the committee. He 
says that they like to see their names 
used in this way, and “load up” in ad- 
vance for the time when they are to be- 
gin this service. At another plant it is 
customary to have one member of the 
foremen’s committee go about with the 
workmen’s committee, to explain and 
discuss any problems which may come up. 
While there are these local variations in 
the different plants, the plan and scope 
of the work are the same in all: each 
committee makes a written report of its 
inspection, the recommendations of 
which are numbered, and the numbers of 
any incomplete items are all shown on 
a monthly statement until they have been 
carried out as mentioned later. 

Our experience with these committees 
has been uniformly satisfactory; bene- 
fits accrue both from the actual recom- 
mendations, and from the enlivened in- 
terest which the men are taking in safety 
appliances. A master mechanic of one 
of the large plants said a few days ago, 
that he can notice a decided change in 
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the attitude of the men toward safety 
matters since these committees were es- 
tablished; that where he used to have 
difficulty in keeping any safeguards in 
place, the men are now looking out for 
them and helping keep them up. Some 
of the things they bring to light are such 
as might escape an outside inspector in 
a dozen trips through the mill. For in- 
stance, one of the workmen’s committees 
recently called attention to a platform 
which was so placed that when it rained 
the water deflected back into the “mixer 
building”. where melted iron is constantly 
being handled; this water lying in pools 
on the floor would cause a serious ex- 
plosion if hot metal were spilled into it. 
Other items refer to gear covers which 
have been taken off and not replaced; 
to steam which forms in cold weather 
and obscures an open reservoir; to ele- 
vator gates which have been tied up so 
as to make them ineffective; to places 
which are poorly lighted at night, etc., 
ec; 


MILL SAFETY INSPECTORS 


There are certain classes of equipment 
that require thorough inspection at fre- 
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quent intervals by men of special train- 
ing, who can go over them in greater de- 
tail than is possible for the mill commit- 
tees. In this class are electric traveling 
and locomotive cranes, engine stops, ele- 
vators, shop equipment, cars, locomotives, 
etc., and for them special inspectors have 
been appointed, who make a weekly re- 
port on a printed form. At present we 
have nine such forms in use, similar in 
arrangement to the crane report shown 
in plate III. It will be noted that the im- 
portant parts are all specified, and each 
part is checked off on the form as the 
inspector goes over the cranes; one of the 
headings requires the man who is operat- 
ing the machine to state his opinion as to 
its safety, and there is a provision for 
stopping it at once if any serious defects 
are found. There are at present twenty- 
eight men engaged in such official \in- 
spect‘on in the Amalgamated Steel and 
Wire Company’s plants, aside from the 
local committees ; in the larger works this 
takes all of one man’s time, while in 
smaller ones two or three days or a week 
may be sufficient, the inspector working 
as a machinist, electrician, etc., the rest 
of the time. 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE Co. 


SAFETY INSPECTION OF CRANES. 


CRANE No. 


Drums, Chains, Cables and Hooks 
Wheels and Flanges 

Brakes and Bells 

Sweep Brushes and Bumpers 

Track Clamps 

Draw Bars and Push- Poles 

Motors, Generators, Electric Wiring etc, 
Foot-Walks and Railings 

Warning Signs 

Any Other Part Not Specified Above 
Does Operator Consider Cranes Safe? 


Should Crane be Shut Down Immediately 
Until pre mewn  IL a Re ee ee Nall 


Designate Parts “(Vibhighatc arty Yasp Est ‘ad fess Ol ME Dvd ES ONS NEE aR and found O. K. by “X," 


WORKS 


ee moe es 


DATS eee 


Designate Defective Parts by a letter, using A, B, C, ete, and give explanation of Defect in Blank Space Below 
oo ??.50000 
PLATH II. 


Form used for weekly inspection report of special machinery; these forms (five by eight inches 
with wide margin at bottom for memoranda) are filled out by the local safety inspectors in each 


plant. 
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PLATE IV. 


Ingot mould cars equipped with automatic couplers. When the cars are 
pushed together the coupling pin drops into the link automatically; to release 
it the lever shown on the corner of the car is raised by hand. 


PLATE VY. 


View of rope drive for rod mill, showing steel plate enclosure. 
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The reports of foremen’s committees, 
workmen’s committees, and safety in- 
spectors, are compiled once a month, 
and copies sent to the general offices of 
the company. These statements include 
all new items, and at the end of each 


report, show the ‘Recommendations 
Completed During Current Month,” 
“Previous Recommendations Incom- 


plete,” “Recommendations Objected To” 
(if any), with reasons for objection. 
This gives a monthly survey, from which 
a good idea may be obtained of the gen- 
eral condition and progress at each plant, 
and additional pressure may be brought 
to bear where the progress is not satis- 
factory. 

Aside from the practical value of the 
recommendations’ secured, there is a 
moral effect in this varied inspection 
which must not be overlooked. The fore- 
men, millwrights, and repairmen—all 
who are in any way responsible for the 
condition of the machinery—are stimu- 
lated to greater care and attention in 
keeping everything in good shape. The 
knowledge that any defects will be men- 
tioned on an inspection report (some- 
times on two or three), each week until 
the defect has been remedied or the de- 
lay investigated, undoubtedly does much 
to prevent tardiness in carrying out this 
work. During the month of January, 
Ig1o, there were approximately 1,500 
specific recommendations made by these 
different inspectors and inspection com- 
mittees in the American Steel and Wire 
Company’s plants. Of these over 500 
had been entirely completed before the 
end of the month, with material ordered 
and work under way on a great many 
more. 


BOILER PLANTS 


In mills driven by steam engines the 
boiler plant is the primary source of 
power. It generates steam which is 
piped to the engines, and is a store- 
house of energy so great that when 
any mischance releases this energy in 
the form of an explosion, buildings 
are demolished and lives endangered. 
The possibility of such catastrophes has 
been so emphasized by repeated boiler 
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explosions, that most states and munici- 
palities have laws requiring a systematic 
inspection of boilers by authorized in- 
spectors. In the United States Steel Cor- 
poration this is done by an outside inspec- 
tion company which makes a specialty of 
boiler insurance, each boiler being thor- 
oughly inspected at least once in six 
months. 

In addition to this inspection, which is. 
directed mainly to the detection of cor- 
rosion or defects which might lead to an 
explosion, many minor arrangements can 
be made to contribute to the safety of 
men whose duties require their presence 
in and about boiler plants. The failure 
of a part in a boiler or steam pipe, insig- 
nificant in itself, can instantly involve 
men and machinery in a cloud of blind- 
ing vapor, so that ladders and passages 
that would be safe under normal condi- 
tions, may bring misfortune upon the 
workmen groping about with ineffective 
vision. Under such conditions prompt 
and unimpeded access is needed to over- 
head valves and connections, stairways 
being preferable to vertical or inclined 
ladders, and all stairways, walks, tops of 
boilers, etc., across which it is necessary 
for workmen to pass, should be thorough- 
ly protected by hand rails, and well light- 
ed. Plates VI and VII show stairways. 
in one of our boiler plants. 

The arrangement of piping may be 
such as to form what is known as a “wa- 
ter pocket,” that is, a place where water 
gathers from the condensation of the 
steam. The opening of a valve will 
shoot this water forward with sledge 
hammer effect, bringing disaster to the 
piping system or the machinery to which 
steam is furnished, and endangering the 
lives of all who may be near. Water 
pockets should be guarded against in de- 
signing a system of steam piping, but 
where oversight or necessity has brought 
about such a form of construction, the 
danger has been obviated by placing a 
“drip” in the water pocket, that is, a small 
drain with a valve through which the ob- 
jectionable water may be allowed to flow 
from the pipe before a main valve is. 
opened. 

Many plants are provided with a tun- 
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nel underneath the 
boilers, through 
which, where coal fuel 
is used, the ashts are 
removed; not infre- 
quently these tunnels 
are so arranged that 
there is a “dead end,”’ 
from which there is 
no means of egress. 
A break which would 
let steam or hot water 
flow into the tunnel 
and cut off escape by 
the one outlet provid- 
ed, would be liable to 
scald or suffocate any 
workman who hap- 
pened to be in this sec- 
tion of the tunnel. 
Six cases of tunnels 
with “dead ends,” 
which have come un- 
der our observation in 
the past two years, 
have been corrected 


by providing additional doors, ladders, or 


other outlets. 


glass, that is a vertical 
glass tube about 
three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, by 
which the height of 
the water in the boil- 
er can be known. 
These glasses fre- 
quently break as they 
are subjected to the 
same steam pressure 
as the boiler itself, 
which may be from 
100 to 150 pounds per 
square inch, with a 
temperature of from 
300 to 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit. When a 
boiler tender opens 
the valve after put- 
ting in a new glass, it 
is liable to explode be- 
fore his face like the 
cannon cracker which 
the boy celebrating 
the Fourth of July 


in a boiler. 
in its normal position. 
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PLATE VIII. 


Gauge glass for indicating height of water 
Semi-circular steel guard shown 


accident. 


PLATE IX. 


When steam is turned into a new gauge glass 


is revolved to the front, 


vent injury in case the glass should burst. 
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holds too long after 
lighting, and the re- 
sults are much the 
same—more or less 
severe cuts and burns, 
and possible destruc- 
tion of his sight. Dan- 
ger from this source 
has been eliminated by 
using the gauge glass 
guard shown in plates 
VILE vand.. EXsStitis 
guard is made of sheet 
steel and can be 
turned in front of the 
glass when anyone is 
working about it; aft- 
er the work is done it 
is swung around back 
of the glass so as not 
to interfere with the 
view of the water. 

A number of our 
boiler plants have 
been equipped with 
non-return valves, 


which only come into play in case of an 
There may be 10,000 H.P. of 
Every boiler is equipped with a gauge boilers connected 


into one piping sys- 
tem, so that if any 
part of a boiler or 
main steam pipe fails 
this stored up energy 
will be released with 
terrific force at the 
point where the break 
occurs, until valves 
can be closed or fires 
drawn and the boilers 
cooled down. The 
non-return valve 
closes automatically 
in case of accidents of 
this sort, and thus 
brings the system un- 
der control without 
the ‘risk which must 
be taken by men go- 
ing in to close the 
valves by hand. 
Three connections 
are necessary for each 
boiler —one through 
which water to be 
evaporated is admit- 
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ted ; a connection from the boiler to the 
main piping through which the steam is 
carried away; and a connection to a sys- 
tem of “blow-off” piping, so that the sedi- 
ment which settles from the water can 
be blown out at intervals. Entrance to a 
boiler is obtained by means of a “man- 
hole,” which is just about large enough 
to enable an average sized man to wrig- 
gle through comfortably, a process which 
cannot be accomplished very quickly. 
Thus the workman who enters a boiler, 
while other boilers of the same plant are 
in use, is necessarily at the mercy of the 
men outside, as the accidental opening of 
a valve might result in his serious scald- 
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furnished chiefly by large steam engines. 
These engines have fly-wheels weighing 
from twenty-five to seventy-five tons 
each, running at a rim speed of five or 
six thousand feet per minute. The ener- 
gy stored in one of these wheels when op- 
erating is about equivalent to an average 
sized passenger locomotive, running at 
the rate of sixty miles an hour. If an 
engine is allowed to speed up, additional 
energy is imparted to the. fly-wheel until 
it bursts from centrifugal force, unloos- 
ing a power which might be likened, 
roughly, to a locomotive and a train of 
several cars ploughing their way through 
the mill at the rate of “‘a-mile-a-minute.” 


PLATE X. 


Guard around engine governor to prevent anyone being struck by the “fly-balls.” 


ing. There are long rows of these valves 
exactly alike and mistakes are liable to oc- 
cur; to guard against this the valves have 
been numbered and red warning signs 
marked “Danger—do not move,” are 
hung on them when anyone is in a boiler. 
Wherever practicable, it is made the duty 
of the man doing the work to place these 
warning signs. 


ENGINE INSTALLATIONS 


The power which turns the shafting 
and drives the machinery in our mills, is 


This terrific force is controlled and held 
in check by the “governor,” which is 
usually an arrangement of two. fly-balls 
revolving at a speed proportionate to that 
of the engine, and automatically reducing 
or increasing the steam supply. Certain 
parts of the governor may break and 
cause the engine ‘to “race,” and if the en- 
gineer cannot get a valve closed quickly 
enough the fly-wheel will “explode.” 
There is a safety attachment on the 
governor, which is intended to stop the 
engine in such emergencies, but engineers 
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frequently allow this attachment to be- 
come ineffective. On a single inspection 
trip, this was the case with ten out of 
sixteen engines observed. In one in- 
stance a-roll of waste was placed under 
the governor bracket,—in another a wood 
block was used,—in others the bolts were 
clamped so as to produce the same result, 
in two or three cases the man in charge 
simply said he had “forgot” to fix it up 
after a shutdown. One grayhaired engi- 
neer of perhaps fifty years to whom I 
spoke about this condition, minimized the 
danger, saying, “I have been running this 
engine now for six years and have never 
had an accident,” and yet on further 
questioning he admitted that such an ac- 
cident might occur at any time, due to 
that insignificant handful of waste, and 
that probably he would be the first man 
injured. Each of the men running these 
engines realized what might result from 
their interfering with the action of the 
governor, yet they all took the chance, 
because it never had happened in their 
experience. 

To improve matters we are having 
counterweighted brackets placed under 
the engine governors, so that they will 
drop out automatically when the engine 
is running, without any attention from 
the engineer, and a written report is made 
weekly on one of the inspection blanks 
previously mentioned, which shows 
whether this safety feature is being used 
or not. As an additional safeguard, 
practically all the large engines in this 
company have been equipped with auto- 
matic stop valves having a speed limit 
attachment. These are intended to shut 
the engine down automatically when it 
exceeds a certain safe speed, and the 
valve may be closed also by pushing an 
electric button in various parts of the 
mill. At intervals here and there in the 
different departments there are little blue 
lights, each of which marks the location 
of a push button for the engine stop sys- 
tem. Sometimes they are on a column, 
sometimes suspended over a machine, and 
there are anywhere from five or six up 
to forty or fifty of them in each system. 
If a man is caught in the machinery, or 
there is a breakdown of any sort, one of 
thése buttons is pushed, which shuts off 
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the steam and stops the engine. Nearly 
one hundred of these stops have been in- 
stalled in plants of the American Steel 
and Wire Company. 

The push buttons operate by elec- 
tricity,—and the small wires which carry 
the current to the engine room may be 
broken, the push buttons may get out 
of order, or the batteries develop defects ; 
here, if anywhere, “eternal vigilance’’ is 
the price of safety, and we have arranged 
that the daily shutting down of the en- 
gines shall be by means of these buttons, 
and that once a week each button shall be 
pushed with a man at the engine throttle 
to see that it works properly,—the speed 
limit tried,. the voltage of the batteries 
taken, and the lines tested for breaks; 
all of this being reported on a printed 
form. In several places butter-fly valves 
have been placed in steam lines to en- 
gines—that is, a valve which closes in- 
stantly by pulling a lever, and chains or 
wire ropes are carried from this lever 
to convenient points for stopping the 
engine from a distance. 


MOTOR STOPS 


In departments driven by electricity, 
we have motor stops corresponding to 
the automatic engine stops described. In 
some cases these are arranged to operate 
by push buttons, and in others a rope 
is carried directly from the machinery 
to the switch controlling the motor, so 
that the switch can be pulled by means 
of the rope in case of emergency. Plate 
XI shows a series of machines having a 
stop of this sort. There is an operator 
at each set of rolls. Recently when one 
of them had his hand caught he cried out, 
and several of his fellow operators pulled 
the rope with such vigor that the switch 
was torn bodily from the board. The 
motor was stopped so quickly that only 
the tips of the injured man’s fingers went 
into the rolls, whereas his whole hand 
would undoubtedly have been crushed 
but for this safety stop. 


ELECTRIC TRAVELING CRANES 


Electric cranes have been called the 
“giant laborers” of the mills. They 
pick up a ladle weighing twenty tons, 


PLATE XII. 


Hlectric travelling crane bought 
gears, exposed couplings, ete. ; 
erane after it had been installed. 


with fifty tons more of molten iron in- 
side it, carry, and pour it as readily as 
if it were a cup of tea. Heavy rolls and 
housings used in the mills are lifted 
out and replaced by them, and in many 
departments all of the daily tonnage is 
handled one or more times by cranes. 
They are excellent servants, but some- 
times they blunder, and a ladle of steel 
upset may mean disaster to a dozen men. 
There are gears and wheels which 
mangle; and twenty, thirty, forty feet of 
space underneath the man who falls 
from a crane bridge. 

Some one has said that the education 
of a child should begin with its grand- 
parents; certainly the best time, to safe- 
guard a crane is before it is bought. 
This method can be used when new 
machinery is being obtained, and in or- 
der to insure proper attention to these 
matters by crane builders, standard 
safety specifications have been prepar- 
ed for use in ordering new equipment 
for the American Steel and Wire Com- 
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about ten years ago. 
the foot-walk on which the men are standing was: placed on the 


This shows open gearing, overhung 


pany. These specifications provide for a 
foot-walk on the side of the crane 
bridge, with a toe-board along the edge 
of this walk; exposed gears are to be 
covered and overhung gears eliminated. 
(Examples of these conditions are 
shown in plates XII and XIII); limit 
switches are required to prevent a load 
being lifted too high and breaking away 
from the drum; a safety switch is to be 
placed on the upper part of the bridge 
so that a workman can throw out this 
switch and prevent anyone starting the 
crane from the cab while he is at work; 
safety couplings, brakes and bumpers 
are specified; also a gong which the ope- 
rator can ring to warn anyone under- 
neath of the approach of the crane; a 
brush or prong is required which moves 
alone the track in front of the crane 
wheel, and would push aside a hand or 
foct resting on the rail of the run-way 
before it would be crushed by the wheel. 
Wire ropes are also svecified for hoist- 
ing purposes instead of the chains which 
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PLATY XIII. 


Another crane view, showing what can be done in the way of protecting gears. 


It is practi- 


cally impossible for any one to be caught in the gearing of this crane, or for any of the parts 


to work loose and drop. 


have been used largely in the past; the 
failure of a single link in a chain means 
dropping the load, while several mem- 
bers of a wire rope may be broken 
without interfering with its service, and 
the broken strands give warning of 
weakness which would not be apparent 
in a chain. 

One of the most important safety 
provisions for a crane is a foot-walk on 
the bridge (see plate XII), for the use of 
the crane operator, who must go all over 
his crane every day or two to oil and in- 


_spect it, and for the repairmen, who 


must handle tools and remove and re- 
place parts of the crane. Where a 


foot-walk is not provided, it is necessary 


to walk on the upper edge of the girder, 
the surface of which is bisected by a 
rail, and broken up by rivets and bolts, 
and is, moreover, frequently slippery 
with grease or oil which drips from the 
If mention is made at the 
time the order is placed, any of the 
standard crane builders will furnish a 
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foot-walk on the crane; but of course it 
adds slightly to the cost, and in view of 
the competitive bids on such work, it 
is only natural that the foot-walk should 
be omitted if it is not distinctly speci- 
fied. 

Where these general matters have not 
been considered in designing and ar- 
ranging the different parts of a crane, 
it is difficult, and sometimes impossible, 
for an operating company to make all 
of the above safety provisions, but when- 
ever practicable they are being installed 
on our old equipment. 


FOR WIRE DRAWING EQUIPMENT 


Plate XIV shows the arrangement of a 
modern wire mill. A coil of rods or 
wire is placed on a reel, from which it 
is drawn through a die to a revolving 
block, the opening in the die being small- 
er than the original wire, so as to de- 
crease its diameter. It is possible by 
this process of cold drawing to reduce 
a quarter-inch rod to the thickness of a 
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PLATE XV. 


In a wire mill, showing automatic stop levers through which the wire passes. 


PLATE XVI. 


A tangle at the reel throws the lever forward automatically shutting down 
the block affected. The lights on the columns mark push buttons by which the 
‘engine driving the entire department may be stopped. In three instances in 
the last year these push buttons have checkmated what would have been, prob- 


ably, fatal accidents. 
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hair, that is, one or two thousandths of 
an inch. 

There are several things which may 
occur to endanger the wire drawer; if 
the wire does not uncoil freely the reel 
may be dragged forward and crush him 
against the frame of the machine; a loop 
may spring over the top of the reel and 
catch his arm or foot, so that if the block 
is not stopped promptly the loop will 
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ward, it automatically stops one of the 
drawing blocks. All that is necessary 
for the wire drawer to do is to place the 
wire through the eye (plate XVI), in the 
upper end of the lever, and any tangle 
or flying loop will shut off the power 
without further effort on his part; or 
he can push the lever forward by hand 
and thus stop the block without going 
any nearer to it, thus eliminating the 


PLATE XVII. 


Safety hood over circular saw. 


As a piece 


of. wood is pushed under the front end of the 
runner, the hood raises automatically, resting on 
the upper surface of the board, which slides un- 


derneath it. 


tighten and lacerate, or even cut off 
the member; or the wire may break, 
and the flying end put out an eye, or 
cause a scratch or puncture wound from 
which blood poisoning may result. 

In plate XV is shown even more clear- 
ly the battery of levers sticking up from 
the floor. Each of these levers is ar- 
ranged so that when it is thrown for- 


danger of being struck by the end of the 
wire. 

In all of our wire mills some form of 
this stop has been put in. A number of 
different applications if it were assem- 
bled on one drawing and prints sent to 
each plant. It is simple and effective, 
the only objections to it being the amount 
of floor space it occupies and the sec- 
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ond’s time it takes to place the wire 
through the lever. It may save an arm, 
an eye, or even a life—and yet some of 
the workmen have broken them off, 
others have refused to use them, and 
after a campaign of several years along 
this line, one never goes into a mill with- 
out seeing some places where the operat- 
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occupations in the mill is that of oiling 
shafting and machinery. Wherever prac- 
ticable arrangements have been made to 
do this while the equipment is not in op- 
eration; in some cases oil cans are used 
having light spouts ten or twelve feet 
long, which enable a man to oil overhead 


-shafting without leaving the floor; in 


PLATE XVIII. 


Planer in machine shop showing the cavity 
inside the bed covered by a steel plate to prevent 
the workmen from reaching or falling into it, and 
being caught by the traveling carriage. 


ors carry the wire past the safety lever 
without using it. 


MISCELLANEOUS SAFETY PROVISIONS 


In addition to the more common forms 
of protection, such as the elimination of 
projecting set-screws, covering of gears 
(plate XIX), erecting of railings, etc., 
there are a great many provisions which 
could not be described in detail in an arti- 
cle of this sort. One of the dangerous 


other cases railed walks have been erect- 
ed along lines of shafting, so that the 
bearings may be reached without unnec- 
essary risk or inconvenience. 

Standard scaffolds with handrails are 
provided for the use of painters, riggers, 
etc., and a “painter’s chair” has been de- 
signed which has a safety belt so that if 
a man were to fall out of the seat the 
belt would still hold him. Rules regard- 
ing the construction, inspection and test- 
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PLATE XX. 


View in nail mill showing safety hoods over emery grinders, which are 
flanged out of a solid piece of steel plate. The foot treadle must be held down 
while the grinder is being used; as soon as the treadle is released a spring 
throws the overhead belt on to the “loose” pulley, stopping the grinder auto- 
matically. Walks for oilers will be noted in the trusses at the top of picture ; 
in this case they are fenced in with boards, although pipes or structural railings 
are frequently used. 
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ing of this equipment have been posted 
in all of the shops where such appliances 
are used, ‘ 

Counter weights are being boxed so 
that they cannot fall on anyone in case 
a. rope or chain breaks ; covers and shields 
are provided for emery grinders (plate 
XX); safety stops of various kinds are 
arranged to enable machines to be shut 
down quickly in case anyone is caught; 
blacksmith’s tools are inspected to see 
that the edges are not allowed to “mush- 
room” until some one is struck with a 
flying chip; storage yards are inspected 
to see that material is not piled too close 
to the tracks; planer beds are covered in 
the. machine shops (plate XVIII), and 
safety cylinders provided for all jointers 
in carpenter shops. 

Accidents which occur are studied with 
a view of determining means for prevent- 
ing similar accidents, and a constant ef- 
fort is made to anticipate danger in any 
form before it results in an accident. 

General specifications, rules, drawings 
and photographs of standard appliances, 
are being compiled in a handbook, which 
it is intended shall be to the safety in- 
spector what the standard reference 
books are to the engineer; these hand- 
books will be furnished to those who 
are responsible for the design, installa- 
tion and maintenance of equipment in our 
mills. 


NEW PLANTS 


In erecting a new plant or in making 
extensions to an old one, much of the ma- 
chinery is bought in practically completed 
form from outside manufacturers. When 
gear covers, etc., have to be adapted to 
old.machines the results are always more 
or less unsatisfactory; the arrangement 
may be such as to afford no adequate 
means for attaching a guard, or a cover 
which protects one part of the machine 
may interfere with some of the other 
working parts. These difficulties can all 
be avoided if sufficient thought and at- 
tention are given to safety considerations 
when new machinery is being designed, 
as the different parts can then be ar- 
ranged most advantageously. In plan- 
ning a new plant, the drawings are all 
checked over to see that the latest safety 
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provisions have been included; the fol- 
lowing note was inserted in a contract 
prepared recently for a mill to be erected 
by the American Steel and Wire Com- 


pany: 


Safeguarding of gears, spindles, couplings, 
collars, set-screws, keys, etc., will be covered 
as fully as possible in the drawings which we 
furnish, but it is understood that these fea- 
tures shall be subject to the approval of our 
inpectors, who shall have free access at all 
times to the machinery while it is in pro- 
cess of construction and erection. 


In addition to the detailed specifica- 
tions for various classes of equipment, 
each of our purchasing agents has been 
supplied with the following stamp, with 
the object of further stimulating inter- 
est in safeguards on the part of machin- 
ery builders. 


Provisions for safeguarding workmen 
should be brought to our attention, as we 
will consider them in selecting new 
machinery and equipment. 


This notice is stamaped on correspond- 
ence, and the results‘which are already 
in evidence show that it is having a bene- 
ficial effect, from which other companies 
will profit as well as qur own. 

The demand for more thorough safety 
precautions is becoming recognized by 
manufacturers. generally, and when re- 
quested most of them will furnish very 
good forms of protection, Plates XXI 
and XXII illustrate the improvement 
which is being made in machine tools and 
crane design; where open gears were the 
rule a few years ago, everything is now 
smoothly covered, and the gearing is 
practically invisible. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


From statistics which have been pre- 
pared both in this country and in Ger- 
many, it would appear that about one- 
third of the total number of industrial 
accidents are attributable in whole or in 
part directly to carelessness or negli- 
gence on the part of the workers them- 
selves. In other words, a considerable 
percentage of the accidents which occur 
can be charged to the human element 
and cannot be prevented by mechanical 
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PLATE XXITI. 


Mill switch board showing method of marking electrical equipment. The 
small sign at the top of the picture reading ‘‘Danger—Keep Away” is made of 
non-conducting fiber and is hung over a switch when anyone is working on the 
machinery it controls. 


PLATH XXIV. 


_ Crane rup-way over scale pit. The sign at the upper left hand corner 
reminds anyone going on the run-way to notify the operator and to place the 
proper “danger sign.’’ There is a walk with railing the entire length of this 
run-way from which the operator can step on to the crane at any point. 


SAFETY PROVISIONS IN THE STEEL CORPORATION 


FOR THE SAFETY OF OTHERS 


AS WELL AS YOURSELF. 


PLATE XXV. 
Pay envelope with legend. 


safeguards. If they are to be materially 
reduced they require other treatment. 

The problem here is largely a psycho- 
logical one, and we are working on it in 
a number of different ways. Men are 
prone to take chances, and it is not sur- 
prising if the same spirit which causes 
one man to ignore a cold until pneu- 
monia succeeds it, or to risk his home in 
the stock market, causes another to take 
reckless liberties with a red hot rod. 
Anyone who has watched a gang of 
structural workers twenty stories in the 
air scaling the steel columns of a new 
building, must be impressed with the 
needless risks that these men take. 

We are endeavoring to bring about a 
change of sentiment among the work- 
men—to make them realize that it is 
quite as worthy and honorable to be 
careful and not to take such risks, as it 
is to assume the reckless, dare-devil at- 
titude that is often found. There are 
dining rooms in practically all of our 
plants where the foremen assemble for 
Junch, with a more or less informal 
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business meeting after the meal. Re- 
ports of accidents are discussed here, 
letters of instructions and general safe- 
ty recommendations are taken up; talks 
are given; and a constant effort is made 
to impress upon the foremen their re- 
sponsibility in warning the men in their 
charge, or cautioning them when they 
see them in any dangerous practice. 

When the men receive their pay en- 
velopes, they find little “sermonettes” 
printed on the back of the envelopes, 
urging them to take care for the safety 
of themselves and others (plate XXV). 
These are placed also on certain printed 
forms which are used largely in the 
mills, such as the sheets on which the 
time distribution of the men is record- 
ed, and those on which requisitions for 
material are filled out. The following 
wordings are a few of those which have 
been used for this purpose: 


The exercise of care to prevent accidents 
is a duty which you owe to yourself and your 
fellow employes. 


Always be careful and take no risks. 


Carelessness as to the safety of yourself 
or others will be sufficient cause for dismis- 
sal. 


The more you insist upon carefulness on 
the part of others, as well as exercise it 
yourself, the safer it will be for all. 


Report all injuries however trivial; blood 
poisoning is the result of neglected wounds.’ 


Realizing that what is sometimes 
classed as carelessness may be merely 
thoughtlessness or lack of understand- 


-ing, signs are posted in the mills which 


are intended to keep the necessity for cau- 
tion fresh in the mind. Following a 
newspaper account of an accident in an 
outside company, where three men were 
crushed to death in the air cylinder of a 
blowing engine, this notice was posted 
in each of the blowing engine rooms of 
the American Steel and Wire Company: 


1This is intended to encourage the men to make 
use of the hospital facilities described later. 
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. PLATE XXVI1. 


An electric gong on corner of building, which 
ee automatically when there is shifting on this 
track, 


NOM Ca Bia. 


ALL PERSONS ARE POSITIVELY FOR- 
BIDDEN TO ENTER AN AIR CYLINDER OF 
A BLOWING ENGINE UNTIL FLY WHEELS 
WAVE BEEN SECURELY BLOCKED, TO 
PREVENT POSSIBILITY OF ENGINE TURN- 
ING OVER. 


Supt.” i 


Signs are placed at ladders or pas- 
sageways leading to crane run-ways, in- 
structing men to notify the crane ope- 
rator before doing any work on a crane; 
warning signs are hung on_ valves, 
switches and controlling levers of va- 
rious kinds of machinery to guard 
against their being started while the men 
are working where they might be in- 
jured; notices are placed at railroad 
crossings and along tracks, in freight 
elevators, and in other places where they 
will attract attention to possible dangers. 

Plate XXIII shows the warning sign 
which is used for marking electrical 
equipment. It is printed in six languages 
and is surmounted by branching lines 
of “red lightning’ which ought to make 
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it universally understood. The smaller 
sign at the top of the picture, marked 
‘Danger—Keep Away,” is made of non- 
conducting fiber and is hung over the 
controlling switch to show that it should 
not be operated. : 

It is difficult to get the men to exer- 
cise the continued care which is neces- 
sary to guard against accidents. It has 
Leen said that “familiarity breeds con- 
tempt,’ and this is nowhere more strik- 
ingly demonstrated than in the mills. 

While investigating a case recently, 
where the general foreman of a rod mill 
was injured, one of this man’s assistants 


‘took me to the location in the mill where 


the accident had occurred, stepping over 
running lines of red hot rods to reach 
the exact spot. He explained that a 
guard of wire netting had been placed 
at the rolls, which was supposedly fine 
enough in mesh to prevent a rod going 
through it. By a peculiar chance, how- 
ever, a rod which was exactly the same 
diameter as the opening in the mesh 
struck the screen fairly and went straight 
through it, injuring the man standing in 
front. With this catastrophe thus vivid- 
ly before him, my guide started to show 


PLATE XXVII. 


Sign for attracting attention at railroad 
track. 
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me another part of the mill, but instead 
of going round about somewhat as he 
might have done, he went directly along 
a line of guide pipes through which 
hot rods were running at the rate of 
1,100 feet a minute. In doing so, he 
said apologetically, ‘““We’d better hurry 
here, as a rod sometimes jumps from the 
pipes.” If a loaded rifle were mounted 
in a mill and arranged to discharge at 
uncertain intervals, a man who passed in 
front of it would be considered foolish, 
and yet this is practically what some 
men are doing daily in the mills. 

I later talked to the injured foreman 
and he assured me that he had been 
positive that the screen was fine enough 
to stop anything which would be rolled 
there, and had been greatly surprised to 
find that the rod could get through; he 
saw it coming and -tried to “dodge” it, 
but was not quick enough. As it was, 
he escaped very fortunately from what 
might have been a fatal injury. Although 
the hot rod practically passed through his 
body, penetrating a lung in its course 
he was in the hospital but two weeks, and 
was back at his regular duties in the mill 
four months later. 


PLATE XXVIII. 
Protective device for trap doors. 
rods rest on ledge of door frame when the cover 
is raised, and drop down out of the way when 
it is closed. 


The guard 
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PLATE XXIX. 


Warning sign to attract attention to work- 
men overhead, intended to prevent injury from 
talling tools or material. 


Anyone who is familiar with mill con- 
ditions, or, to put it more broadly, who 
knows something of human nature, real- 
izes how difficult it is to change the ac- 
customed method of doing things. When 
a safety appliance is installed it may in- 
volve some inconvenience to the work- 
men—it requires adjustment and repairs, 
—at least it is something new, and the 
man who has been getting along without 
it for several years is generally against 
it. If he has never seen an accident of 
the kind in question it seems a very re- 
mote possibility to him. 

It is a slow process of education, but 
by continued agitation, by thorough in- 
spection in which officials and workmen 
join for the common good, by commend- 
ing what is good and holding it up as a 
model for all, the standard of safety con- 
ditions is being steadily raised. 


RESULTS 


In considering the results of this work, 
a comparison of the number of accidents 
occurring in the different mills shows 
much irregularity. A large percentage 
of reduction was made in some plants 
in 1909, as compared with the preced- 
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ing year, but very little change appended 
in others where an equal effort was 
made to improve conditions. The total 
number of accidents, however, is a very 
indefinite standard of comparison for sev- 
eral reasons. Slight injuries, of which 


PLATH XXX. 
Workmen equipped with safety hood, ready to 


enter a gaseous atmosphere. This is a type of 
equipment which is used largely for rescue work 
in mines, and has been provided for our gas en- 
gine plants. 
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no notice was taken a few years ago, are 
now reported; a particle of emery dust 
in the eye, or an insignificant scratch on 
the hand may become infected later and 
develop serious complications, so that 
greater emphasis is placed on having all 
such cases reported promptly and having: 
proper attention given them, even though 
no time is lost by the man affected. 

One is impressed with the capricious- 
ness of fate when confronted with the 
peculiar ways in which accidents occur. 
An engineer had started home one even- 
ing at the end of the turn, but stopped 
for a moment to explain to the night 
man why he had been five minutes late 
in going on duty that morning; in doing 
so he placed his elbow on the end of the 
engine cylinder, and just at that moment 
the connecting rod broke and the cylin- 
der head was knocked out, injuring him 
fatally. In September, 1909, there were 
three isolated fatal accidents in one of 
the Pittsburgh mills, while there was. 
none in all of the other thirty odd plants: 
of the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany; in the succeeding month two men: 
met fatal injury in one of the Cleveland 
mills, while, as before, these were the 
only fatalities for the entire company. 

On the other hand, there are quite as. 
striking instances where what might have 
been serious catastrophes have passed off 
harmlessly. In one of our plants there 
is a group of machines in a building ad- 
jacent to the boiler plant; a couple of 
years ago the main belt furnishing power 
to these machines broke about midnight, 
and it was decided that it was useless. 
to try to repair the belt that night, so 
the men were sent home. A little later 
a high wind which was blowing, tore 
down the boiler stacks, and they fell over 
the building in which these men had been 
employed a short time before, parts of 
the wall were knocked down and a sec- 
tion of the roof fell in. The next morn- 
ing the heavy beams and timbers which 
were lying over these machines indicated’ 
what might have resulted if that main 
belt had not snapped and the men had’ 
remained at work. Notwithstanding the 
fact that two buildings were wrecked, and’ 
a sixteen-inch steam main was broken in: 
the boiler plant, mo one was injured. 
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Such occurrences introduce a large 
element of chance, which tends to in- 
validate any comparison from month to 
month, or year to year, and the plants 
are being constantly extended, giving an 
increasing number of employes to be con- 
sidered. With these varying factors it 
would require a detailed study and analy- 
sis of classified injuries extending over 
a period of years, to give any convincing 
statistical information as to the decrease 
effected; and so far we have been con- 
‘centrating on the active work of accident 
prevention, rather than on theoretical re- 
search of this nature. 

We are very certain, however, as to 
the results, and numerous specific in- 
stances which might be cited give defi- 
nite clues as to what is being accom- 
plished. In one of our eastern plants, 
power is furnished to three floors of a 
wire mill by a motor located in the base- 
ment. We planned an installation of 
push buttons for stopping the motor 
from the different floors, but had con- 
siderable difficulty in getting a safe ar- 
rangement on account of the fact that 
a high voltage current was used. For 
‘several months experimental work was 
conducted and various devices and expe- 
‘dients were tried, until finally a satis- 
factory arrangement was secured. Short- 
ly after the installation was completed 
an operator was caught on the second 
floor of the building and was drawn to 
the block; his assistant pushed a button 
-and stopped the machinery almost instant- 
ly, preventing any serious injury. With- 
out the stopping device this man would 
probably have been killed, as it would 
have been necessary to go from the sec- 
ond floor to the basement to shut down 
the motor. There have been three spe- 
cific instances in the last year where 
these motor stops have been similarly 
effective. 

There have been several cases during 
the same period, where accidents have 
occurred in places covered by recom- 
mendations of safety inspectors, before 
these places could be safeguarded, show- 
ing conclusively that it is possible to an- 
ticipate trouble of this sort. During an 
. inspection tour of a plant outside the 
American Steel and Wire Company, the 
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writer went over various features of 
the electrical installation with the chief 
electrician of the plant; among other 
points which were mentioned was the 
provision of sweep brushes in front of 
the crane wheels, as some of the cranes 
had these while others did not. The 
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Safety hood; rear view. The same air sup- 
ply is breathed over and over again, being con- 
stantly purified and supplied with the necessary 
oxygen. 
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electrician acknowledged the value of 
this device, and said that it would be 
placed on all cranes as promptly as pos- 
sible. The day following a man had his 
arm cut off by one of the unprotected 
cranes; he was holding to the girder 
with his arm across the track while ad- 
justing an electric wire, and had failed 
to notify the crane operator that he was 
there. If the crane had been equipped 
with brushes, the most serious result, re- 
gardless of his lack of ordinary precau- 
tion, would have been a fall of about 
six feet to a platform. Numerous in- 
stances of this sort could be cited, and 
while it is generally impossible to point 
out a particular safeguard and say it 
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has prevented an accident, it is obvious 
that the thousands of protective devices 
which have been installed in the various 
plants of the company, must frequently 
prevent injuries which would otherwise: 
occur. 


RELIEF ORGANIZATIONS 


In concluding it might be well to men- 
tion briefly the methods used by the 
American Steel and Wire Company in 
caring for injured men, and those who: 
are incapacitated by sickness or who 
have reached the age limit for retire- 
ment. 

There is an emergency hospital at 
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Grill work protection for bins and hoppers. 
through a car of coal or ore, into the bin underneath the track, where he is 
liable to be suffocated if he cannot be gotten out promptly. 


Sometimes a workman falls: 
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each plant to give prompt aid to the in- 
jured; these hospitals are fully equipped 
with surgical instruments, dressings, 
beds, etc., and each is in charge of a 
competent surgeon paid by the company. 
In the larger plants, where circum- 
stances warrant, nurses are in constant 
attendance. Very serious cases are sent 
to the public hospitals at the company’s 
expense, and all injured men are cared 
for until they have fully recovered, ir- 
respective of the manner in which their 
injuries were received. In cases of pro- 
longed disability financial assistance is 
given to the injured man, according to 
the merits of the case, based on his age, 
family relations, and record as to term 
of service and faithfulness. These in- 
jury benefits are dispensed equitably 
without consideration as to whether the 
company is legally responsible for the in- 
jury or not. 

In each plant there is a “mill commit- 
tee,” composed chiefly of foremen, whose 
duty it is to seek out and visit faithful 
employes who may have become sick 
and destitute. This committee investi- 
gates such cases and makes recommen- 
dations for financial relief for those 
whom it considers deserving; during the 
year 1909 more than $7,000 was dis- 
tributed gratuitously in this way by the 
American Steel and Wire Com- é 
‘pany. 

There is, in addition, a pension 
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department, which was established in 
January, 1902. Pensions are granted to 
employes. who have reached the age of 
sixty-five and who have been in the serv- 
ice of the company, or any of its prede- 
cessors, for ten years; also to any who 
have reached the age of fifty-five and are 
physically disqualified for further serv- 
ice, providing they have been employed 
the preceding ten consecutive years. 
The following uniform method is 
used in computing the amount of these 
pensions; for each year of service, one 
per cent of the average monthly pay for 
the ten years preceding retirement, is 
allowed; for example, a man who has 
been in the service of the company for 
forty years, and has drawn an average 
of seventy-five dollars a month for the 
last ten years, would receive forty per 


‘cent of seventy-five dollars, or thirty 


dollars a month pension. Pensioners 
are allowed to seek employment else- 
where if they desire, and the utmost 
freedom of travel and residence is given 
them. In 1909 the American Steel and 
Wire Company ‘had 419 retired pen- 
sioners, some of them being located in 
England, Ireland and Sweden, besides 
various parts of the United States; they 
received in pensions during the year a 
total of $56,712. The pension fund is 
maintained entirely by the com- 
pany, without assessment or con- 
tribution from the employes. 
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Guard for frogs made of steel plate, to prevent a foot being caught in the 


wedge-shaped space between the rails. 
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FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE POLICY. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SCHEME OF SAV- 
INGS BANK INSURANCE 


SHELBY M. HARRISON 


OF THE STAFF OF THE SURVEY 


From 1653 when Tonti, a Neapolitan 
adventurer went to Paris and formed as- 
sociations based upon the agreement that 
members pay a certain sum of money 
into a fund, the interest upon which was 
to be divided annually among the surviv- 
ing members, down to the present, may 
be traced a progressive development in 
the provision for old age and death. Sta- 
tistics of the life insurance business in 
the United States when drawn into grand 
totals show that few, if any, industries 
exceed it. A business that must be de- 
scribed in nine digit integers is a big busi- 
ness, and life insurance has long gone 
beyond that stage. 

In 1908, something over ninety impor- 
tant old line, legal reserve life insurance 
companies were doing business in this 
country. Besides these, there are almost 
numberless assessment and fraternal 
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beneficiary societies which provide life 
insurance. . An approximation of what 
the grand totals must aggregate may be 
made upon the reports of the thirty-five 
legal reserve companies authorized to do 
business in the state of New York in 
1908. On the last day of the year these 
companies had in force insurance 
amounting to over thirteen billion dol- 
lars. In other words,. the outstanding 
policies in these companies exceeded by 
several billion dollars the aggregate lia- 
bilities of the 6,853 national banks doing 
business in September of that year, or 
amounted to 68 per cent more than the 
estimated value of all agricultural prod- 
ucts for the year. The gross assets of 
these thirty-five companies were $3,204,- 
193,351, an amount three and one-half 
times the total capital stock of the na- 
tional banks of the country, and exceed- 
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ing by $100,000,000 the total amount of 
money in circulation in the United States 
on the last day of the year.1908, These 
companies enjoyed a total income in 1908, 
including. returns from investments, of 
$643,140,085. This greatly exceeds the 
estimated value of the anthracite and 
bituminous coal mined in 1907, is prac- 
tically five times the value of the iron 
ore product in 1907, and outdistances the 
total revenue of the United States gov- 
ernment (excluding postal revenue) in 
1908 by over $40,000,000. But other 
figures than those with the dollar-mark 
coefficient are large; those representing 
personal interest in the business go into 
the tens of millions. On December 31, 
1908, the thirty-five companies had 23,- 
$80,556 outstanding policies, including 
industrial risks. These insured the lives 
of at least 8,000,000 persons. It is safe 
to say that an average of four persons 
are interested in each policy, which means 
that 32,000,000 persons, over one-third 
of the entire population of the country, 
have some vital concern in life insur- 
ance—and the estimate is most conserva- 
tive. Any scheme for reducing the cost 
of a commodity so universally purchased 
is, therefore, of great importance. ~ 

When the wife of a garrulous old law- 
yer was once asked why she called her 
husband “Necessity” she said, “Because 
he knows no law.” Fortunately the time 
when life insurance companies knew or 
regarded no law is passing; but life in- 
surance continues to be a necessity. The 
widespread purchase of it testifies to 
this. It is a simple truism that in all pro- 
gressive countries the standard of liv- 
ing gradually tends to rise. Former con- 
veniences, comforts, even luxuries, by 
stages come to be regarded as necessi- 
ties. Insurance has passed through this 
evolution; and now a laborer’s pay may 
not be considered a “living wage” if it 
does not provide for the contingencies of 
the future—for extraordinary expenses, 
illness, accident or premature death. As 
selfishness and brutality gradually yield- 
ed to forethought and refinement, and 
family ties grew warmer and closer, the 
invention of insurance was inevitable; but 
where once only the well-to-do bought 
insurance, it is now at the command of 
the man of moderate means. 
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Who will pay 
your wages 


when you are 


old and erey ? 


SAMPLE OF ADVERTISING. 
From a folder distributed to workingmen. 


Life insurance is classed as ordinary 
or industrial. When the premiums are 
paid annually, semi-annually, or quarter- 
ly, it is called ordinary ; when the premi- 
ums are paid monthly or weekly, it is 
called industrial. Thus the premium pay- 
ments for ordinary insurance are large 
and infrequent; for industrial insurance 
small and frequent. Industrial premiums 
are collected from house to house, are 
fixed for all ages at three and five cents, 
or multiples thereof, the variations for 
different ages being in the amount of in- 
surance purchased; whereas in ordinary 
life insurance the variation is in the 
amount of premium, and the premium is 
usually paid at banks, agencies, or re- 
mitted direct. Since, as a rule, only the 
well-to-do can make large payments, or- 
dinary insurance in general is purchased 
by the prosperous, and industrial insur- 
ance by the poor. Thus, in order to meet | 
the demand of the wage earner for in- 
surance, the large companies have given 
him an opportunity to pay in a convenient 
manner. But, as in the purchase of many 


- other necessaries, the poorer the purchas- 
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er, the higher the price he must pay; so 
for industrial insurance the rates are al- 
most twice as high as for ordinary insur- 
ance. 

_ In view of this seeming disproportion 
in the two kinds of rates, and acting upon 
information gathered as counsel for the 
protective committee of policy holders in 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York, at the time of the insurance 
investigations a number of years ago, 
Louis D. Brandeis, one of Boston’s pub; 
lic-spirited lawyers, undertook to pro- 
vide some relief from a system so costly 
to those least able to pay. Incidentally, 
Mr. Brandeis is a Kentuckian by birth, 
a Bostonian by 
adoption. He 
received his col- 
lege education in 
Germany, was 
graduated from 
the Harvard 
Law School in 
77 and began 
the practice of 
law in Boston 
soon after. One 
ot Father 
Time’s favor- 
ites, he looks 
forty instead of 
fifty-three years 


Gt age. In 
Louisville he is 
known as “at- 


torney for the 
people” because © 
of the urrpaid 
legal battles he has waged for the public, 
among these being his successful fight 
for the substitution of what he believed 
a more just lease than the one proposed 
by the Boston Elevated Railway, and 
the victorious struggle before the United 
States Supreme Court in the Oregon 
laundry case which validated the law lim- 
iting the hours of work for women and 
children. 

In taking up the problem of safe but 
cheaper insurance for the wage earner, 
Mr. Brandeis analyzed the causes of the 
existing high rates in industrial insur- 
ance. These are significant, not so much 
in showing dishonesty or extravagance 


LOUIS D. BRANDEIS. 
“Attorney for the people.” 


in the large companies, although in- 
stances of this character may be found, 
as in showing a certain wastefulness nec- 
essarily attendant upon the present sys- 
tem. Aside from a few very large sal- 
aries in the Metropolitan and the Pru- 
dential,! undoubtedly merited by the 
great responsibilities incident to the of- 
fices held, average salaries are not over- 
high. The Armstrong Report shows that, 
of the 12,000 or 13,000 agents in the 
Metropolitan, “an enterprising man who 
devotes his whole time to the business” 
averages $11.64 a week; that the 2,112 
clerks average $15; about 2,700 assistant 
superintendents, $25; and about 350 su- 
perintend- 
ents, $50; that 
the 8,582 agents 
of the Pruden- 
tial received an 
avetage. ot 
$14.61 a week; 
1,751 assistant 
superintendents, 
$24.24; and 223 
superintendents, 
$95.55. Never- 
theless, in its re- 
port for 1908, 
the Prudential 
shows that 32 
per cent of its 
total premium 
income for the 
year was devot- 
ed to the pay- 
ment of man- 
Bk fe Oso Shae 
charges, commissions and other ex- 
penses. In the same year 31.3 per cent 
of the Metropolitan’s total premium in- 
come was likewise absorbed. Thus, al- 
though administration expenses are low, 
out of every dollar which the policy hold- 
ers deposited with the industrial com- 
panies during the year, something over 
thirty-one cents was taken to pay run- 
ning expenses. Hence if not managerial 
extravagance, it must be the system 

1About 94 per cent of all industrial insurance 
in the United States is furnished by three com- 
panies. The Metropolitan of New York, writes 
about 49 per cent, the Prudential of New Jersey 


about 36 per cent and the John Hancock of Massa- 
chusetts about 9 per cent. 
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which is responsible for the high cost of 
industrial insurance. 


WHY RATES ARE HIGH 


The causes of the high cost of insur- 
ance to the weekly or monthly purchaser 
may be summarized under four heads: 
Initial expense, house-to-house collec- 
tions, lapses, and miscellaneous causes. 

The initial expense of all insurance is 
relatively great, because the charge must 
include a payment for the solicitor’s elo- 
quence in inducing people to buy. “The 
average initial expense as figured by the 
Metropolitan was, in 1904, $2. 07 per pol- 
icy on which the average premium was 
twelve cents weekly. It is probably about 
the same in other 
companies. In the 
John Hancock the 
initial expense in- 
cludes the agent’s 
commission at the 
rate of 48 cents 
for placing a policy 
bearing 5 cents 
weekly premium, 
and the physician’s 
fee” of). 50° :cents. 
But the issue of 
each policy in- 
volves, besides 
theses Ss pee ifi.¢ 
charges, a large 
pro rata for gen- 
eral expense, the 
exact amount of which is not supplied by 
the published accounts.”! The reports 
on all business done in 1908 show that 
commissions paid by the Metropolitan? 
on first year’s premiums were 22.5 per 
cent of the new premiums income for the 
year, and by the Prudential 40.9 per cent. 
The figures on industrial business alone 
would be still greater. In addition part 
of the advertising should be charged to 
cost of new business. For that the Met- 
ropolitan paid in 1908, $20,850, and the 
Prudential $285,029. 


18tatement by State Actuary Robertson G. 
Hunter, in “Massachusetts Savings Bank Insur- 
ance and Old Age Pensions.” 


2The references. to the Metropolitan and Pru- 
dential, which follow in this paper, are not made 
because conditions may not be as good in these 
companies as in others writing industrial risks, 
but simply because they represent such a large 
part of the industrial insurance business. 


H. LA RUH BROWN. 
Lecturer on insurance. 


Thus the two items, agents and adver- 
tising, are very large, and owe their 
magnitude chiefly to fierce competition 
for business, and to lack of insurance 
knowledge and the consequent indiffer- 
ence of the community. Most of the ad- 
vertising, however, is temporary and su- 
perficial. “A persistent course of infor- 
mation as to fundamental principles and 
of frankness as to practice,’ said 
T. Howard Van Amringe in discussing 
insurance years ago, “would tend to put 
the business on such a basis that the ad- 
vertising item might be materially re- 
duced. Such a course would likewise 
serve to diminish the heavy expense at- 

tendant upon 
agents, who are 
paid large commis- 
sions for doing 
what everyone 
should do for him- 
self.” A genera- 
.tion passed, and. 
“even then the big 
companies allowed 
“the plan of econo- 
my in advertising 
to be instituted 
first by a Boston 
insurance layman. 
Further, the. ex- 
tremely high lapse 
rate increases the 
cost to the policy 
holder. 
policy is forfeited if full premiums are 
not paid for a certain specified time, and 
these lapsed policies mean a total loss to 
the protection temporarily enjoyed. This 
results in a further burden for those who 
keep up their payments. The John Han- 
cock states: 


From the most careful accounting made 
time and again, the weekly premium policies 
do not square themselves and make good the 
initial and current expenses and losses, and 
provide for the state requirements of reserve, 
until at least three full years’ premiums 
have been paid. . - Not a policy that 
lapses before at least three full years’ pre- 
miums have been paid but leaves a greater 

1In a lecture on Life Assurance and Savings 
Banks, delivered in Cooper Union February 1%, 
1872, by Mr, Van Amringe, then adjunct profes. 


sor of mathematics in Columbia and a student of 
life insurance and mortality tables. 
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By its terms a life insurance, 


| 
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or less deficiency for the survivors to bear. 
. On the average fully one-half the en- 
trants lapse their policies before the end of 
the first year and a majority of these within 
the first quarter, though no policy lapses 
until four weekly premiums are over due. 
The experience of other companies is 
similar. Of all the companies doing 
business in New York in 1908 the ordi- 
nary insurance policies which lapsed (ex- 
clusive of industrial policies) were 34.98 
per cent of all ordinary policies issued 
and revived. Lapses of industrial poli- 
cies are still greater. The Prudential 
reports for 1908 show that the number 


of industrial policies forfeited by lapse - 


during the year amounted to 67.4 per 
cent of the total 
number issued and 
mevived in ‘the 
twelve months. 
The similar lapse 
per cent in the 
Metropolitan was 
68.6, and the aver- 
age for both, 68 
per cent, Sch 
figures seem to in- 
dicate that large 
numbers of indi- 
viduals are pur- 
suaded to purchase 
insurance which 
either they do not 
want or cannot 
pay for. 

The _ house-to- 
house weekly col- 
lection of premi- 
ums is expensive. A collector is worthy 
of his hire, the weekly premium must 
be large enough to include the col- 
lector’s commission, and the persisting 
policy holder again must pay. This col- 
lection expense plus the cost of extra 
bookkeeping, etc., due to an elaborate sys- 
tem cannot be kept much below 20 per 
cent of the premiums collected ; and when 
it is remembered that these premiums are 
nearly twice as large as those paid by the 
professional or business man on his ordi- 
nary life insurance, it is seen that the 
commission paid by the workingman 1s 
equal to about 4o per cent of the premi- 
“um for a like amount of ordinary insur- 
ance. 


ALICE H. GRADY. 


Financial secretary of the league, and insurance 
lecturer. 


Finally, a few minor causes contribute 
to the high rates—minor, not because the 
figures are small in the aggregate, but be- 
cause they are relatively small. Lately, 
one at least of the big companies has 
begun to infuse a social service spirit into 
its industrial business; but when all is 
said, the primary purpose of the business 
is commercial. In addition to the advan- 
tages of a few large salaries, and the con- 
trol of tremendous amounts of “quick 
capital,” dividends in plump amounts are 
declared from time to time. The Metro- 
politan started in 1866 with a capital of 
$200,000, later increased to $500,000 
actual paid up capital. This was again 


increased to $2,- 
000,000, the  in- 
crease this time ~ 


having been taken 
from profits. The 
company pays 
$140,000 annual 
dividends, which is 
Faaper ‘cent “on. its 
present capitaliza- 
tion of 28 per cent 
on its actual paid 
up. ‘capital: © The 
Prudential, organ- 
ized in 1873, has 
an original paid up 
capital of $91,000. 
This was increased 
to $2,000,000 also 
by transfers from 
the profits account. 
The Prudential 
sets aside $200,000 annually as divi- 
dends, which is 10 per cent on its pres- 
ent capital figures, but 219 per cent on 
its actual paid up capital. 

The higher mortality rate in industrial 
insurance also forces up the rate. Ordi- 
nary insurance rates are based on the 
mortality statistics as applied to indi- 
viduals in average good health and in 
occupations involving only average haz- 
ards. Death rates among the laboring 
classes, for various reasons,—accidents, 
poor living conditions, inattention to 
health—are high, and thus the rate must 
be higher in order to cover the heavier 
mortality. 

Now the sum of all of these costs, 
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extra and otherwise, among other things, 
has meant an expense equal to 31.6 per 
cent of the total premium income on all 
industrial insurance written,—and writ- 
ten, as already stated, at a rate much 
higher than that for ordinary life insur- 
ance. Knowing this, Mr. Brandeis be- 
gan to cast about for an institution which 
could handle and profitably employ large 
sums of money at small cost; and when 
he wound in his reel he found a Massa- 
chusetts Savings Bank. The idea was not 
absolutely new, however, for savings 
banks with insurance departments ex- 
isted in England as early as 1845. 


SAVINGS BANKS: A PROPOSED REMEDY 


There are in Massachusetts 189 savings 
‘banks, managed by probably 3,000 indi- 
viduals who regard them as quasi-public 
trusts and give their services without 
compensation. At the close of the finan- 
cial year October 31, 1909, these banks 
held assets amounting to $797,639,622.66 
which is almost twice the combined assets 
reported by the Metropolitan and Pru- 
dential companies on December 31, 1908. 
Deposits in savings banks correspond in 
general to premium income in the insur- 
ance companies. In the year ending Oc- 
tober 31, 1909, total deposits made in the 
189 banks amounted to $134,000,118.93, 
an amount $14,000,000 greater than the 
total premium receipts of the two big in- 
dustrial companies. Yet the cost of man- 
aging these 189 savings banks was only 
1.4 per cent of the year’s deposits, while 
the cost of managing the two insurance 
companies in 1908 was 31.6 per cent of 
their united premium income. 

On the other hand, treasurers of the 
189 banks were able to earn, during the 
year ending October 31, 1908, 4 per cent 
net on the average assets while the man- 
agers of the five largest New York com- 
panies with their valuable financial con- 
nections averaged practically the same 
percentage of earnings on investments. 
The first year’s experience for the two 
banks which established insurance de- 
partments has resulted in each paying 
4 per cent interest to all savings depos- 
itors and, as will be shown later, a return 
greater than this to policy holders: 
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The large return has been possible be- 
cause of a divisibility of organization and 
a certain amount of simplicity in the life 
insurance business, especially when con- 
ducted by institutions already possessing 
skill in handling large capital. The sim- 
ple fundamental ‘principles, however, 
have received but slight attention, save 
from professional actuaries and assur- 
ance officers. Many have doubtless re- 
garded the subject as too profound and 
mysterious for their comprehension. 
Some think the business a grand scheme 
of benevolence; others, according to their 
nature, think it a sham not worth looking 


into, or a charity to be taken upon trust. 


But few remain in that eighteenth cen- 
tury frame of mind which, in 1753, 
caused certain members of the House of 
Commons, to oppose taking a census be- 
cause any numeration of birth, life or 
death statistics would be a presumption 
upon the work of God. 

Industrial insurance 
basic elements, 

Fixing the terms on which insurance shall 
be given; ; 

The initial medical examination; 

Verifying the proof of death; 

The profitable employment of policy hold- 
ers’ premiums and the clerical work neces- 


sary in keeping records and accounts; 
Getting the business. 


embodies five 


The first is the work of an insurance 
actuary, and savings banks may avail 
themselves of such services as thorough- 
ly as insurance companies. Life insur- 
ance as defined by Van Amringe in its 
most general forms, is: 


a contract in which a company agrees for a 
consideration to make certain to a person or 
his heirs a specific amount of money at a 
given date or at his death.... The first 
question in such a contract is, what is the 
risk? for on it depends, in part, the premium 
to be paid. If the applicant for assurance 
were certain of living a stated number of 
years, at the end of which he was sure to 
die, the question would be simple. But life 
is proverbially uncertain, and the contin- 
gency provided against, though it will un- 
questionably happen at some time, is doubt- 
ful as to the precise time of its occurrence, 
In determining the premium, therefore, the 
probability of death, in any given year, must 
be considered. This probability cannot be 
fixed with regard to an individual, taken. 
alone; he must be massed with a great many 
others and the average chance of life or 
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death taken as his chance. Any given life 
may fail at any given moment, and yet by a 
law of nature, as certain in its operations as 
that which brings seed-time and harvest, the 
rate of mortality among large numbers of 
persons for periods of years, is uniform. This 
rate gives the individual chance required, 
and forms a basis for calculation and busi- 
ness as trustworthy as the farmer has. 
Hence the first 
necessity. of a 
life company is 
a reliable table 
of mortality. 


Such tables 
have been 
worked out 
from time to 
time since 
1693, when 
Dr. Halley, he 
of the comet, 
published his 
Estimate of 
the Degrees of 
Mortality of 
Mankind, 
Drawn from 
Curious Ta- 
bles of Births 
and Funerals 
at the City of 
Breslau, down 
to our Ameri- 
can  Experi- 
ence Tables by 
which) tt 1s 
possible to 
forecast al- 
most to the 
fraction of a 


man how 
many out of 
given large 


groups will die 
in given years. 

Second, the 
medical exam- ra 
ination is the province of a physician no 
less available to savings banks and at no 
greater expense than to insurance com- 
panies. The third, verifying the proot of 
death, is a matter of inquiry which is 
' similar, in some respects, to the identifi- 
cation of depositors now performed by 
savings bank clerks. The fourth involves 
a business organization and management 


LEARNING TO BE PROVIDENT. | 
A class in savings bank insurance, meeting in a 
mill office. 


similar in its essential points to that al- 
ready existing in savings banks. Facts 
above presented show that savings banks 
have been eminently efficient in this de- 
partment. 

Finally, in getting the business, the 
plan was to depart purposely from the 
methods used 
by the compa- 
nies, and to 
substitute a 
system which 
might in the 
long run lead 
to better re- 
sults. It was 
te litethat: by 
enlisting the 
aid of large 
employers, and 
by conducting 
a wise, though 
perhaps _ slow, 
campaign of 
insurance edu- 
cation; the in- 
surance would 
be sold, and 
the initial cost 
greatly re- 
duced. Fur- 
ther, with an 
insurance con- 
stituency com- 
posed largely 
of thrifty sav- 
ings bank de- 
positors, the 
expensive 
house-to-house 


collection. of 
premiums 
could be dis- 


pensed with. 

Further sav- 
ings banks 
seemed singularly appropriate since, as 
Mr. Brandeis pointed out: 


life insurance is but a method of saving. 
The savings banks manage the funds until 
such time as they shall be demanded by the 
depositor—the insurance company ordinar- 
ily until the depositor’s death, The savings 
bank (in Massachusetts and a number of 
other states) pays back to the depositor his 
deposit with interest less the necessary ex- 
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pense of management. The insurance com- 
pany in theory does the same. The differ- 
ence is merely that the savings bank under- 
takes to repay to each individual depositor 
the whole of his deposit with interest; while 
the insurance company undertakes to pay 
more than they have deposited (including 
interest) to those who do not reach the aver- 
age age, and to those who exceed the aver- 
age age, less than they deposited (including 
interest). 


The definite movement to establish a 
system of savings bank insurance and an- 
nuities in Massachusetts was begun, after 
considerable favorable public opinion had 
been aroused, by the organization of the 
Massachusetts Savings Insurance League, 
which secured (although not without 
considerable opposition) the enactment 
by the Legislature in June, 1907, of a 
bill prepared by Mr. Brandeis, and cham- 
pioned by himself, Representative Nor- 
man H. White, Representative J. Joseph 
Walker, and others. The law, in brief, 
grants the privilege of establishing in- 
surance departments by savings banks in 
the commonwealth, which may issue to 
residents of Massachusetts insurance pol- 
icies for amounts not over $500 (exclu- 
sive of dividends and profits) and may 
make annuity contracts, for amounts not 
exceeding $200 a year, subject to the 
same exception. Safety is provided by the 
requirement that, before being licensed to 
issue policies and make annuity contracts, 
all savings banks shall establish a special 
reserve fund of at least $25,000 which 
may be applied to the payment of losses 
or other obligations arising from the in- 
surance business; by the provision that 
4 per cent of all premiums paid in must 
be turned over immediately to the trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts General In- 
surance Guaranty Fund for the joint 
benefit of all policy holders, the trustees 
acting without compensation; and fur- 
ther by examinations of the insurance de- 
partment of each savings bank, made an- 
nually or oftener, by the state insurance 
commissioner and the bank commissioner. 
Interest is to be paid upon the guaranty 
funds. Premium payments are to be 
made at the office of the bank or other 
prescribed place. Agents and house-to- 
house collectors, with their salaries and 
commissions paid out of premiums, are 
prohibited, and all profits of the insur- 
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ance department of a bank, after setting 
aside a certain amount as surplus, are to 
be distributed equitably among the policy 
holders and annuitants. No policy can be 
forfeited after six months’ premiums have 
been paid, each having a paid-up insur- 
ance or cash surrender value, at the 
option of the bank. Standard forms of 
life insurance policies and life annuity 
contracts are provided. Whenever the 
funds held by the General Insurance 
Guaranty Fund are sufficient, in the opin- 
ion of both the insurance commissioner 
and the bank commissioner, the trustees 
may enter into a contract with any sav- 
ings bank desiring to establish an insur- 
ance department, to guarantee all the 
risks of such bank until it shall have a 
surplus of not less than $20,000 nor less 
than ten per cent of the aggregate insur- 
ance reserve. 

The act further provides for the ap- 
pointment of a state actuary paid by the 
commonwealth, whose duty it is to pre- 
pare uniform policies and other blanks, 
to work out a table of premium rates for 
insurance and annuities, and to adopt a 
table of mortality for computing the legal 
reserve; and a state medical director 
whose duty is to prescribe rules relating 
to health and acceptability of applicants. 
No charge is made to the banks for the 
services of these officials. 

The impending task in mathematical 
gymnastics fell upon Robertson G. 
Hunter, the first actuary. Rate and mor- 
tality tables were sufficiently prepared 
so that the Whitman Savings Bank of 
Whitman was able to establish its insur- 
ance department in June, 1908. It was 
followed by the People’s Savings Bank 
of Brockton on November 2, 1908, and 
since then over thirty-five unpaid agencies 
have been established, through which 
premiums may be paid. Three kinds of 
policies were offered and the rates at the 
beginning averaged about 25 per cent less 
than those of the large industrial com- 
panies. The first policy offers both in- 
surance and annuity, the monthly pay- 
ments ranging from 25 cents to $1.25. 
For example, suppose an applicant 
twenty-one years old on his next birth- 
day, deposits with the bank a premium 


of $1.13 every month until his sixty-fifth | 
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birthday. On his attaining that age the 
bank will pay him $100 every year dur- 
ing the remainder of his life, or, if he 
dies before that time, the bank will pay 
$500 to his family. For other ages the 
figures vary accordingly. 

Take the life policy. Suppose again 
that the applicant is twenty-one years of 
age. If he deposits 89 cents each month 
until he is seventy-five, his premium will 
then cease—or before, in case of death. 
The bank will pay his family $500 at his 
death whenever it occurs. 

The third is an endowment policy with 
monthly premiums 
varying from 25 
eents to $1.50.-- It 
provides that if a 
person twenty-one 
years of age de- 
posits, with the 
bank 98 cents each 
month until his 
sixty-fifth birt h- 
day, the bank will 
pay him $500. In 
case he dies before 
that time $500 will 
be paid to his fam- 
ily. Furthermore, 
this policy, as well 
as the other two, 
will receive its 
share of the profits 
earned by the in- 
surance depart- 
ment of the bank. 

A convenience and an additional guard 
against unintentional lapses is further 
provided by allowing the banks to pay 
premiums for policy holders by trans- 
ferring amounts from the savings account 
of the insured to his insurance account 
on a standing order from him. It was 
thought that this might tend, also, to in- 
crease the number of savings depositors. 


A YEAR’S TRIAL 


The first year of the savings bank in- 
surance system closed October 31, 1909. 
Reports covering the operations of both 
the Whitman Savings Bank and the Peo- 
ple’s Savings Bank of Brockton show 
interesting results. 


Bae EUAN: 
He succeeded R. G. Hunter as state actuary. 


The aggregate insurance of the two 
banks outstanding at the end of the year 
(not including annuity or pension poli- 
cies) was about $1,000,000. The number 
of policies was 2,521 and the amounts 
averaged $393.79. 

The insurance departments earned 
enough to set apart the full legal reserve 
calculated on a very conservative basis, 
to set. aside for the trustees of the Gen- 
eral Insurance Guaranty Fund an amount 
equal to 4 per cent of the premiums col- 
lected, to pay 4 per cent interest on the 
$25,000 special 
guarantee fund of 
each bank, and to 
have a surplus re- 
maining from 
which they declar- 
ed a dividend of 
8 1/3 per cent, 
payable to all the 
holders of month- 
ly premium _poli- 
cies. This is equiv- 
alent ‘to “one 
month’s premium. 
For the payment 
of this dividend 
only 25 per cent of 
the surplus profits 
was required. The 
remaining 75 per 
cent was set apart 
as a surplus guar- 
anty fund, in addi- 
tion to the legal reserve and to the trans- 
fer to the General Guaranty Fund 
referred to above. 

The expenses (exclusive of interest on 
special guaranty funds which themselves 
brought returns) of the insurance de- 
partment of the Whitman Savings Bank 
were 20.I per cent and of the People’s 
Savings Bank 18.2 per cent (an average 
of 19.1 per cent) of the year’s premium 
income. Inasmuch, however, as premi- 
ums under the savings bank scheme aver- 
age about 15 per cent below those of the 
industrial companies, a consequent cor- 
rection in the expense per cents of the 
bank insurance departments should be 
made before they are comparable with 
those of the companies. The comparable 
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Proportion of - first year’s premium income used 
to pay expenses. 


16.32 


Average per cent in Average per cent in 
two New York two Massachusetts 
companies. banks. 


expense figure for the bank would be 19.1 


per cent of 85 per cent, or 16.3 per cent. 


The per cent of annual expenses to first 
year’s premium income in the industrial 
companies was shown to be above 31 per 
cent in 1908. 

Of bank insurance expenses, over two- 
thirds have consisted of medical fees. 
The percentage of these to premiums is 
of course unusually heavy the first year. 
The state actuary believes that when the 
system is in full operation, the dividend 
on the monthly premium policies will be 
much larger than 8 1/3 per cent, arid that 
a dividend of 20 per cent may reasonably 
be expected. Furthermore, the clerical 
and management expenses of a compara- 
tively small business in its initial years 
are disproportionately high. As the vol- 
ume of business increases the expense 
ratio usually declines. 

Lapse rates may now be compared. 
During the year the People’s Savings 
Bank issued 1,299 policies, of which 265 
ceased by lapse, making a lapse rate of 
20.4 per cent. The corresponding figure 
for the Whitman Savings Bank was 29.5 
per cent. The average of the two was 
25 per cent, while the average lapse rate 
in 1908 of the two large New York com- 
panies was 68 per cent. 

The Massachusetts league estimates 
that the present monthly premium rates 
average 15 per cent less than the present 
industrial rates. Savings bank policies, 
however, are participating policies, and 
the holders, with the present dividend of 
8 1/3 per cent, get.a rate which is 23 1/3 
per cent less than that of the industrial 
companies. The rates on the quarterly 
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premium policies of the savings banks, 
of course, do not show so great an ad- 
vantage over that of the companies. 

A number of marked changes in premi- 
um rates and provisions of the policies 
have been made by the large industrial 
companies in the last few years. To 
what extent these may be regarded as 
results of the new system is impossible 
to estimate. Probably recent insurance 
legislation in a number of states, and the 
fall of the business from thorough public 
approbation have had considerable effect. 
Mr. Brandeis believes the introduction 
of the Massachusetts plan to be largely 
responsible. Speaking of the achieve- 
ments of the savings insurance move- 
ment he says: 


Its greatest success by far has been its 
effect upon the industrial insurance com- 
panies. For a period of at least twenty years 
prior to the inauguration of the savings 
bank insurance movement there has been no 
reduction in the premiums of industrial pol- 
icies. In the three years since the move- 
ment was started, industrial insurance com- 
panies’ premiums have been reduced on an 
average of about twenty per cent, the first 
large reduction having been made as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1907, after the plan was submitted 
to the Legislative Recess Insurance Commit- 
tee; the second as of July 1, 1909, after the 
system had been put into successful opera- 
tion. 

This reduction will soon result in an an- 
nual saving to the working people of Massa- 
chusetts alone of from $1,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000; for the amount of industrial premiums 
collected by the companies in Massachusetts 
was, in 1908, $8,062,389. A relatively small 
part of the premiums of that year had the 
benefit of the reduced rate, but as the aver- 
age life of an industrial policy is less than 
four years, it will be seen that the saving 
to the working people, resulting from this 
reduction in rates in Massachusetts will, in 
a few years, rise above $1,000,000 annually. 


Proportion which the number of lapsed policies 
represents of the total policies issued in 
the two years compared. 


Two Massachusetts 
Savings insurance 
banks. 


Two largest New York 
industrial insurance 
companies. 
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The saving in Massachusetts represents, 
however, only a small part of the saving to 
the working people of America from the re- 
duction now made. The total industrial pre- 
miums collected in the United States in 1908 
were about $90,000,000, It will be but a few 
years when the saving effected on the vol- 
ume of insurance represented by such pre- 
miums will be between $10,000,000 and $15,- 
000,000 a year. 

Another great change to the advantage of 
policy holders resulting from the inaugura- 
tion of the savings bank insurance move- 
ment, is the increase of the amount payable 
in case of the death of the insured within the 
first years after the policy is written. For 
probably twenty years prior to the inaugu- 
ration of the savings bank insurance move- 
ment, the policies of the leading industrial 
companies provided that in case of death 
within the first six months, only one-fourth 
of the face of the policy would be paid. The 
savings insurance advocates insisted that 
such provisions were in effect delusive, and 
in view of the fact that more than one-half 
of all industrial policies lapsed within a year, 
the effect was to make the industrial insur- 
ance for an apppreciable portion of the aver- 
age time covered by the policy, not only 
twice as expensive as ordinary insurance, but 
indeed four or eight times as expensive. 

The savings bank insurance policies pro- 
vide that the full amount written in the 
policy shall be payable even in case of death 
immediately after the policy is written. 
Since the inauguration of the savings bank 
insurance movement, the industrial com- 
panies have made the full benefit of the pol- 
icy payable in case of death six months after 
the policy is written, and one-half payable 

in case of death within the first six months. 
' For the last ten years prior to the inaugu- 
ration of the savings bank insurance move- 
ment, the two leading industrial companies 
gave no cash surrender value until the end 
of twenty years after the date of the policy, 
and in case of lapse of policy, gave a small 
paid up value after three years, but denied 
to the insured the right to extended insur- 
ance. 
vided that no policy should be forfeited after 
premiums covering six months had been 
paid, and that in the event that premium 
payments then ceased, the insured should 
have either a cash surrender value, paid-up 
insurance or extended insurance. Since the 
inauguration of the savings bank insurance 
movement, the two leading industrial com- 
panies have changed their policies so as to 
give extended insurance after three years, 
and a cash surrender value after ten years. 


Bank Commissioner Arthur B. Chapin 
stated in his annual report submitted to 
the Legislature in January that the fear 
professed by savings bank people of a 
weakening of the stability of the banks 


The savings banks insurance act pro-" 


undertaking insurance has not been real- 
ized. Both the Whitman and the Peo- 
ple’s banks have reported increased de- 
posits during the period. 

One year’s test, of course, is hardly 
sufficient for very significant conclusions 
as to the remote future of ‘the scheme, 
but the reports show that the new de- 
parture has made a good showing both in 
volume and efficiency of business done, 
especially when it is remembered that 
the reports are for the initial year. 2,500 
policies have been written at rates sub- 


stantially below those of the insurance 


companies; in other words, industrial in- 
surance has been considerably cheapened. 
This has been due principally to the 
elimination of agents’ and solicitors’ com- 
missions, and the payment by the state of 
the actuarial and a part of the medical 
expense. But Mr. Brandeis is undoubt- 
edly right in saying that the greatest suc- 
cess of the scheme has been its effect 
upon the industrial insurance companies. 
What he calls a reduction of 20 per cent 
in rates is another way of saying that the 
companies have been distributing bonuses 
from time to time to their policy holders 
and thus increasing the benefits offered at 
the old rates, which have remained sta- 
tionary. Bonuses to policy holders, how- 
ever, are benefits which may be given or 
not given as the company wills; whereas, 
when rates are lowered the purchaser is 
in a position to demand the benefits of- 
fered. But whether bonuses or reduc- 
tions in rates, the customer at the insur- 
ance counter has profited. 

The companies believe that the plan 
has narrow limitations, that no large vol- 
ume of business can be done except upon 
a commercial basis with paid solicitors, 
that the unthrifty who need insurance 
most and the foreigner who does not 
speak English will not be reached, and 
that the lapse rate will ultimately be as 
high as that of the companies. Thirteen 
years ago the Metropolitan began the 
issue of $500 policies at a cost much be- 
low the industrial rates, on the payment 
of premiums annually, semi-annually or 
quarterly. This was to meet a demand 
for insurance made by such work people 
as were able and willing to pay their pre- 
miums in larger amounts and at greater 
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intervals of time. 
In 1907 the Met- 
ropolitan had 35,- 
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Out of this envelope you will pay 


for groceries and milk and clothes 
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League whose 
president is  ex- 
Gov. William L. 


ooo of these poli- 
ciess’ in) force! in 
Massachusetts car- 
rying an insurance 
of over $16,500,- 
ooo.) In ot iret 
words, since 1897 
the Metropolitan 
has been using the 
savings bank plan 
of eliminating 
agents as applied to 
purchasers of $500 
policies or greater. 
It believes that the 
purchaser of in- 
surance in sums 
less than $500 will 
not be reached ex- 
cept through paid 
SlOllrGi OSs ana 
that the “steat 
mass of industrial 
insurance business, 
therefore, must 
continue <to . bye 
searched for by 
agents and house- eee ue 
to-house canvassers. The truth or fal- 
sity of this contention is precisely what 
the Massachusetts experiment is aimed 
to test. 


and house rent, 


formation about 


EXTENSION: EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


Since the banks are prohibited from 
paying agents and solicitors, extension 
has been carried on very largely through 
the Massachusetts Savings Insurance 


Go a step farther 
and pay a little bit on them ahead 
—a few years from now. 
contract under which you yourself 
may not win, but your wife and 
babies CAN’T LOSE. 

The Staite of Massachusetts has 
cleared the way for you. She offers 
you PROTECTION at the lowest 
possible cost and with all the profits 
paid back to those you leave behind. | 


Ask the Paymaster for further in- 


Savings Bank Insurance 


PAY ENVELOPES. 


Douglas; the first 
vice-president, ex- 
Gow... jose ae: 
Bates ; and the sec- 
retary, Dennis D. 
Driscoll. The vice- 
presidents? of the 
league include 
prominent bankers, 
social workers, 


It’s a 


clergymen, law- 
yers, and manufac- 
TU ees. Long 


strides in publicity 
were made by the 
enlightening cam- 
paign which pre- 
ceded the passage 
Or, the” “act sand 
stimulated discus- 
sion in every part 
of the ‘state ihe 
presidents of the 
State Branch of 
the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, 
of the Boston Cen- 
tral Labor Union, 
of the International Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, and of the Inter- 
national Textile Workers’ Union— 
representing Massachusetts’s leading in- 
dustries—together with representatives 
of nearly 300 labor unions, were among 
its supporters. Besides the backing from 
wage earners, it has secured the cordial 
endorsement of employers, the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, the Massachu- 
setts Civic League, charity organization 


1Arthur Amory, Amory, Brown and Co., director 
Old Boston National Bank; George S. Baldwin, 
broker, Chestnut Hill; C. N. Barney, mayor of 
Lynn; Charles W. Birtwell, secretary Children’s 
Aid Society, Boston; Louis D. Brandeis of Bran- 
deis, Dunbar and Nutter, attorneys at law. Bos- 
ton; Frederick Dodge, United States district judge, 
Belmont; Rey. C. F. Dole, Jamaica Plain; Dennis 
D. Driscoll, secretary Massachusetts Branch A. F. 
of L.; George H. Ellis, treasurer George H. Ellis 
Company, Newton; Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, Brown, 
Durrell and Co.; president Union Institution for 
Savings, Boston; Franklin W. Hobbs, treasurer 
Arlington. Mills; Charles W. Holtzer, The Holtzer- 
Cabot Hlectric Company, Brookline; Arthur Hud- 
dell, president Central Labor Union, Boston; Jer- 
ome Jones, president Jones, McDuffee and Strat- 
ton; Rev. H. W. Kimball, South Weymouth; Rt. 
Rey. William Lawrence, bishop of Massachusetts ; 
Col. Thomas L. Livermore, first vice-president 
Calumet and Hecla Mining Company; Francis C. 


Lowell, United States circuit judge, Boston; HE. 
F. X. McCarthy, Boston, secretary Amalgamated 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance No. 
17; Bdwin D. Mead, Brookline; . Mead, 
Brookline; Laurence Minot, chairman executive 
committee Good Government Association, Boston; 
Most Rev. W. H. O’Connell, archbishop of Boston; 
Robert Treat Paine, president Associated Chari- 
ties, Boston; Preston Pond, treasurer Dennison 
Manufacturing Company; trustee Winchester Say- 
ings Bank; Judge Warren A. Reed, trustee Peo- 
ple’s Savings Bank, Brockton; Rev. J. C. Sharp, 
Waban; Wellington Smith, Lee, Mass.; The 
Smith Paper Co.; James J. Storrow, of Lee, 
Higginson and Co.; Prof. Frank W. Taussig, Har- 
vard University; Judge George L. Wentworth, 
trustee South Weymouth Savings Bank, South 
Weymouth; D. G. Wing, president First National 
Bank, Boston; William L. Winslow, trustee Five 
Cents Savings Bank, Fall River. 
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ARE YOU SAVING MONEY? 


Savings Bank Insurance will help 


you save, and protect your family. 


Our office will take your applica- 


tion or give information. If you 


are interested give your name to 


your foreman. 


Sign here 


FROM A PAY ENVELOPE. 


societies and other social workers. The 
league has had a number of instructors 
in the field explaining the whole plan to 
individual wage earners, small groups of 
employes, labor union gatherings, men’s 
clubs, women’s clubs, and various other 
combinations of people. The instructors 
have aimed to present the essential points 
in a way that might lead to something 
more than a superficial knowledge and 
appreciation of the real nature and ad- 
vantages of the business. Rev. Harry 
W. Kimball, a successful and progressive 
young New England clergyman, has re- 
cently accepted the office of field secre- 
tary. He purposes increasing the number 
of instructors, both paid and volunteer, 
increasing the number of.agencies and 
prosecuting a vigorous educational cam- 
paign. ale eae 

A recent development is, a plan.now 
being worked out for instruction. in sav- 
ings bank insurance in the public schools 
as a part of the arithmetic courses’ A 
set of examples and problems is under 
process of preparation; it, is proposed 
that thrift, savings and old-age pensions 
shall be studied in their relation to in- 
surance. The work of the league is thus 
more than advertising; it is instruction 
in thrift. 

It is true that the plan has thus far 
reached but few of the wage earners out- 
side of the more thrifty or provident 
class; and further, its advance into that 
group will undoubtedly be slow. In view, 
however, of the extremely high perceni- 
age of industrial policies which lapse 


within the first year, it may fairly be 
doubted whether a rapid enlisting of the 
unthrifty in the scheme would result in 
a gain to the individual or to the com- 
monwealth. 

The league is going about its enter- 
prise in a businesslike way. It is at- 
tempting to furnish safe and good in- 
surance at low cost, and is stimulating a 
discriminating knowledge of what it has 
for sale. Cheap, safe insurance, provid- 
ing for the wage earner’s declining years, 
is a necessity in every industrial com- 
munity. In place of the German pension 
system which divides the burden between 
the state, the employer, and the employe, 
and which means compulsion, and instead 
of the English scheme of old-age pen- 
sions borne by general taxation, which 
may mean charity, Massachusetts has set 
up a working plan by which her wage 
earners may provide their own old-age 
annuities—a characteristic American plan 
which means independence. 


Do You See That fone ‘ 
Old Man Over 
There? 


O you see that old man over there— 

the one in the shabby clothes, I 

mean, whose hands tremble so? A 

hard worker all his life but can’t work any 
more. Allin. Sits around on the porch 


Hobbles down to the 


His two sons 


most of the day. 
postofhice sunny afternoons. 
do their best to care for him, but they 
have their own little flocks to look after. 
He knows he’s a burden and he’s wait- 
ing— just waiting for his time to come. 
Can you find a more pitiful sight? 
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A CABIN COLLOQUY 


WHAT THE WANDERER FOUND IN THE WOODS 
ISABEL C. BARROWS 


NEW YORK 


When Jeremy Taylor wrote the words, 
“Tn retirement make frequent colloquies, 
or short discoursings,” he little dreamed 
that they would be selected 250 years 
later as the enticing line on an invitation 
to a cabin colloquy in the Canadian 
woods. As the Wanderer was cruising 
about the shores of beautiful Memphre- 
magog last summer he heard of this com- 
bination of discussions on social better- 
ment with mountain climbing, and eager- 
ly consented to join the congenial souls 
who were there before him. 

Between thirty and forty men and 
women from as widely separated places 
as Montreal and St. Louis, Washington 
and Chicago, Oklahoma and Switzer- 


[2 The Cabin Colloquy took place at their camp 
on Lake Memphremagog, by invitation of Henry 
Raymond Mussey of Columbia University, and 
Mrs. Mussey. The illustrations are from photo- 
graphs of Birchbay Camp. Eb.] 
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land, were sitting about the blazing camp 
fire when the Wanderer drew up his 
canoe and dropped in among them. The 
students of the “dismal science” were for 
once bathed in light. 

For this was primarily a meeting of 
economists. Chicago, St. Louis, Cornell, 
Columbia, Harvard, Yale, Smith, Vassar 
and Bryn Mawr were all represented by 
professors and graduates. It was not a 
summer hotel piazza assembly. 

If one may venture to mention a few 
names it is enough to say that Prof. Ed- 
win R. A. Seligman and Prof. Frank A. 
Fetter were the master masons who laid 
the economic foundations on which was 
raised a symmetrical and beautiful super- 
structure, to which sociologists and phi- 
lanthropists contributed. The ten days’ 
discussion implied a communism of 
thought and ideals, as the daily life was a 
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communism of domestic toil and glad- 
ness. 

Think of a conference without a set 
discourse, a written paper; with scarcely 
a scrap of notes!, Each spoke from the 
fullness of his heart as well as from his 
knowledge. The historians harked back 
to the past, holding up the lights of. for- 
mer days. The prophets of the future— 
the few favored clergymen in the group 
—held out bright torches to lead the way ; 
and those who have been busy for years 
in guiding affairs of legislation, or in 
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earth and rock as he climbed the rugged 
slopes of Mt. Orford, so uplifted was he 
by his fellow-climbers’ discourse on 
things of high import to man and society. 

Then the evenings about the fire! 
What a pity that the jokes and stories 
were not reported! And the Saturday 
night dance, with the flags of many na- 
tions overhead and the old-fashioned fid- 
dler calling out the changes in the old- 
fashioned quadrille, 


“Lady round lady, gent also; 
Lady round gent, gent don’t go!” 


THE CABIN FIRE. 


helping direct social betterment in new 
commonwealths, had each a chance to 
speak. 

All work and no play may make a dull 
Jack, but the work here was so brilliant 
that it hardly needed the play to quicken 
imagination and effort. Swimming in 
the sparkling lake, rowing or paddling 
over its breezy surface, tramping over 
the hills and through the upland pastures, 
gave a never-ending chance to continue 
the cabin discussions which every noon 
were closed with the promptitude of mili- 
tary precision. Indeed the Wanderer 
hardly recalls touching his feet to solid 


while the grave and reverend ministers, 
the learned professors, the merry farm- 
er’s daughters, the college young folk 
had a merry time together. Who would 
have dreamed it was an economo-socio- 
logic conference? Then the evening with 
the most astounding charades and the 
cleverest acting; and the “Hottentot 
night” when from “Darkest Africa” 
emerged men and women in black, whose 
wit scintillated like meteors and whose 
shafts of fun were so poignant that the 
sides of the on-lookers were as sore as 
though pierced with veritable arrows! 
Never was there a more delightful com- 
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mingling of the grave and gay, and the 
morning’s sober discussion was all the 
clearer and more human for the evening’s 
flash of fun. 

And the two Sundays: the first with 
its words on Worship, the hymns of 
praise, the solemn service when the ashes 
of one they all loved, brought from the 
noisy city, were hidden in the warm bos- 
om of Mother Earth where the moun- 
tains look down on the forest and the 
sky arches overhead; the evening under 
the flags again, with the story of Russia’s 
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the bottom of it all, He heard with 
sympathy and delight the closing words 
of the wise master, Professor Fetter, and 
I venture to repeat them in part, as 
caught by a stenographic pencil. He 
said: 

“That which the great body of men 
feel and desire, that is the thing which is 
going to be done sooner or later. Senti- 
ment is not a thing to be sneered at. It 
is to be regulated and limited to its prop- 
er sphere. We must distinguish between 
true and false sympathy and sentiment. 


THE CEDAR ROOM. 


noble prisoners told by one who had just 
come from that faraway land of mingled 
despair and aspiration; and the second 
Sunday when the relation of the church 
to social betterment was warmly dis- 
cussed by those who profess varied 
creeds, but who unite in the one great 
purpose of life. The Wanderer saw and 
heard it all and rejoiced in the goodness 
of the comradeship, the beauties of land 
and lake, the clearness of the principles, 
enunciated, the sweet faith and optimism 


that characterized the spirit of the col-' 


loquy and the common sense that lay at 


We must believe that it is a social func- 
tion to widen sympathy. I am becoming 
more and more charitable to the unscien- 
tific idealists who interest themselves in 
these subjects; more and more patient 
toward the negative critics of society, be- 
cause all of these bring to the knowledge 
of the public the abuses that must be 
corrected, constantly making the public 
conscience more sensitive. People can- 
not sympathize with things which they 
have not touched. It is marvelous to see 
how the attitude changes when one is 
brought into close personal touch with 
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misery. This is the service which is done 
by friendly visiting, by the social settle- 
ments, by all things that enlist the sym- 
pathy of a larger-and larger number of 
persons. It is only after we know what 
we want that there is any wish to em- 
body those things in legislation; or any 
need for the sociologic expert to pro- 
nounce on those projects. Before we 
can win the things that will improve so- 
ciety we must win the great body of the 
people to desire those things. 
“Supposing we yearn to attain some 
ideal condition of equality ; that we want 
all men to enjoy the same sum of eco- 
nomic goods, then we meet the great 
problem of harmonizing what we want 
and what we can get. Certain things can 
be done and certain things cannot. Clear- 
ness of vision is not always a guarantee 
of truth. A buzzing fly beats helplessly 
against the window-pane. A large pro- 
portion of our reformers today are just 
as sure as the buzzing fly, but just as 
surely they are trying ways which cannot 
lead out to the light. We must then con- 
sider what are the limits within which 
we are working. Every art is limited by 
the material in which it works. Clay, 
marble, wood, cement, may each be made 
to assume certain shapes. We may 
mould figures of sand which we cannot 
make with shot. So in social work we 
must consider the material. To my mind 
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the fundamental question in social re- 
form is the biological question, the prob- 
lem of the kind of people of which the 


-world is to be made in the years to come. 


Socialized man is a product of forces 


which have impelled him forward and 


upward along a narrow path. The bio- 
logic problem of the future is not only to 
prevent deterioration, but to improve the 
social material. The sad truth is that a 
large part of the material of which the 
social world is made is not up to the 
minimum standard required for the mak- 
ing of a true democracy. These anti- 
social elements must be eliminated and 
we must find some process by which, 
generation after generation, the survival 
and the increase of the higher type of 
man shall be secured. The forces of 
the past have brought us to where we are. 
We are now a part of those forces and 
we are laboring toward something better, 
but we must strive, not as the buzzing fly, 
but with the aid of history, of the natural 
sciences, of research, of reason in all 
departments of human endeavor. 

“We are agreed that we must har- 
monize the better, truer opportunity for 
the individual with a far higher type of 
social organization and co-operation than 
we have today. The process of socializ- 
ing our political institutions is at present 


_lagging far behind advancing science and 


Our social institu- 
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material progress. 
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tions need only to be lifted to the level 
of the individuals in society that we may 
see social progress. My faith is optimis- 
tic. Men as they are deserve a better 
society than they have. But as we are 
getting that we must never cease to strive 
for the improvement of the individual. 
In the work before us there is a higher 
function for the school, for the church, 
for the family than has yet been realized. 
For though society shapes the individuals 
in it, just as truly the individuals make 
society, which never can be better than 
the men who compose it.” 

So the meeting closed, each member 


‘saying it had been a really rare and great 


occasion, and one by one the colloquists 


departed, by boat, on foot, by wagon, 
and the woods were left to the solitude 
of two, with the Wanderer as the last 
guest. Nature resumed her reign and 
the timid things came back again, fear- 
ing no longer the hum of conversation 
and the shock of laughter. The vesper 
sparrow picked up the bread crumbs that 
he threw to her. The chipmunk took 
raisins from his fingers and the humming 
bird again sipped honey from the gay 
nasturtium flowers and the brilliant bee- 
balm blossoms. Then silence brooded 
over the scene and as the Wanderer also 
took his departure he plucked the last 
spray of wild forget-me-nots still nod- 
ding by the brook. . 


THH COLLOQUY CABIN. 


THE SOCIAL COST OF HIGH PRICES 


MARY BROWN SUMNER 


OF THE STAFF OF “THE SURVEY” 


The increased cost of living has been 
called by Gifford Pinchot one of the 
problems of human conservation. Most, 
if not all, such problems are more acute 
in New York than elsewhere and evi- 
dences of human wear and tear due to 
high prices are only too apparent. A 
German mother of six children, an un- 
usually careful housewife, was good 
enough to go over her accounts for last 
winter and this with the writer. Her 
weekly expenditures last winter were as 
follows: 
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JENGYOYG eS ered ek hg Gir So CER PROC $7.35 
CL pere ccs. cheseme ee en ce Tatas. inks 4.86 Giese 1.00 
RGIt GamePro war ie ccna oom eee ons 3.00 
SUT Sa COme netetectre eter ct chavs arate ckosaksraie "ats -65 
ClO UMlal ern. pee ere oe sisi sb reteters sets 2.00 
SUT Cita OS eect ieee odeucleceicisiskcuate or sloveve are! @ ote 1.50 

15.50 


Her available weekly income is fixed 
at this amount, and she has used every 
means possible to a skillful marketer 
who is on confidential terms with her 
tradesmen to avoid drawing on her re- 
serve fund for the slack summer months. 
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Nevertheless, the increase 
in certain commodities that 
she reports, has raised her 
necessary food expenditure 
by ninety cents a week, or 
thirteen per cent above last 
year’s schedule. Part of 
this comes out of the sum- 
mer fund, as much as can 
be spared out of clothing 
and sundries — the latter o 
including carfares, health 

and recreation expenses— 

and the balance, about a third of the 
whole amount, is made up by “stinting.” 
She has somewhat increased her con- 
sumption of potatoes, but has cut out 
pork entirely, has decreased her con- 
sumption of beef one-sixth, of butter 
one-fourth, and now mixes one quart of 
skimmed milk with one of bottled. Not 
all families have a reserve fund or as 
large a clothing and sundries balance, 
and in many cases the whole must be 
made up by going without 
—by “crowding nearer to 
the edge of want.” 

From tradesmen and so- 
cial workers we hear of 
this cutting down on the 
four food essentials—meat, 
butter, eggs and milk. This 
is no spectacular and short- 
lived boycott by the middle 
class, but a permanent par- 
ing off the edges of food 
consumption by the very 
poor. 

Another way of making 
up the deficit is the work 
of mothers and children— 
a method not so universal- 
ly open as the passive one 
of stinting. Not only do 
social workers report a 
large increase in the num- 
ber of women looking for 
janitor’s work with free 
rent, but of thirty day nurs- 
eries where inquiry was 
made only one reported a 
decrease in applications 
over the preceding year. 
Eleven reported no de- 
crease and eighteen an ab- 
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solute- increase. That is, 
their experience shows as 
many women in the labor 
market in a year of pros- 
perity as in a year of slack 
work for men. 

The Board of Health re- 
ports an increase this win- 
ter over last of 1,922 work 
certificates issued to school 
children, which may in part 
at least be ascribed to 
greater need at home for 
what the children can earn. From more 
than one source, too, we hear that a 
smaller number of boys and girls are 
going to the high schools. One public 
school principal, after giving the number 
from her school—twenty-two in 1909-10 
as against thirty-four in 1908-9—says: 
“Very few of our girls leave school un- 
less under financial stress. The increase, 
not in a period of depression, is, there- 
fore, significant. Last year and in years 
preceding, two-thirds of 
our graduates went to high 
school. This year only 
one-half.” 

These observed results, 
namely, a shortened period 
of education for children, 
overwork for women and 
stinting for all—the sum 
total a distinct lowering of 
that American standard of 
living which Professor Pat- 
ten says has been the mar- 
vel of the world — give 
some hint of the social cost 
of high prices. 


RETAIL PRICES LAST 
YEAR AND THIS 


That the amount of in- 
crease in retail cost of food 
is enough to explain these 
results was shown by an 
investigation of prices cov- 
ering about fifty sources of 
information scattered 
throughout the poorer sec- 
tions of Manhattan and the 
Bronx. The schedule of 
cents increase in the win- 
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which follows is placed for comparison 
beside that of Winifred Gibbs, domestic 
science vistor of the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, 
whose tables, based upon a wide canvass 
of retail shops in all parts of the city, 
have been used in the federal investiga- 
tion of cost of living. 


INCREASE WINTER 1909-10 Over 1908-9. 
Cents Incr. W. Gibbs’ Table. 


ibt weal ye Ol oh) as eae CEE $.0214 
INURE OTM ccm wheres tees yacces .04 $.04 
Beef Ssedidciriegelewsis Gos" 03 .04 to .05 
Pork BES Wits rok 041% 05 
Lard SB Pee eee) 8 038% .03 
CHICK CHS reife. ss -05 
Fish Se eee eee 02 .03 
PUILCCTI Setar coc she cs .04 .06 
WHCESC Hs me ak ee eels: s .03 .02 
DESK (GOZ AS esters a 06 .06 
Milk (qt. or can con- 

GeEnSedi) MG. sweets: s 01 01 
Mlour® (334° 1b.) =... 01 
Sugar Pee ge ister s 00% 

POUCA meses nepeve euene ca. 40 .04 


Miss Gibbs’s tables, it will be seen, 
even though they leave out chicken and 
lamb and show no increase in sugar and 
flour, give a total not much lower. What 
a total of forty cents on one unit of each 
of these necessary commodities means to 
a family can be judged from the follow- 
ing table of amounts used weekly and the 
resulting cost, averaged from the state- 
ments of four families of five members 
each: 


WEEKLY FAMILY EXPENDITURE, 
Weekly Increased 


Amount. Cost. 

Ibfeh08 an oO Css oie 41% Ibs. $.114% 
AVIRTECOM Mae chakaie cteusrnetace crs sens 2 SY -08 
SCC fae es css ceiroie teat, 6 9 es WAG 

POT Kae erareieter Sisto ieineaie aise Pa 1114 

WAV OR vated Seatac > 6 ws 1 is 0314 
Chickens frase scees sys se 4 a .20 
BESS Lar roan ton Sera olor eietiouss's@ 2y% “ .05 
PURCLC tee eta athe tens ccone's) sve 2 10 

GHGOESCU pie oriae estes sere Ye es 01% 
I BEFEES | OR 6 Sie ies oe een eee 2 doz. 12 
VDT cei tetecrestetaera es) she cataa tay acs 14 qts. 14 

TOU OWED eacnct metenebona ia Gaueteee Orci 1 (3% Ib 

unit.) 01 

SUUVEG WO: 3.4 oediaieese oro Speen mons 1 He 00% 
Total increase ... $1.25 


To this weekly increase must be added 
another element which it is impossible 
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St. Paul Dispatch. 


to estimate; that is, the shrinkage of 
loaves and of food bought in. packages. 
The loaf of today, which is standardized 
at one pound, weighs but fourteen 
ounces. The government is now bring- 
ing suit, under the pure food and drugs 
act, against several firms for selling 
short-weight packages, and the superin- 
tendent of weights and measures of 
New York state reports that he has 
enough evidence on hand in regard to 
shrinkages “without notice” to warrant 
an agitation for legislation requiring the 
marking of weight, measure or count on 
packages. An average made from the 
estimates of the heads of fifteen house- 
holds gives an increase for food expendi- 
tures this year of fifteen per cent and 
this is probably not an overstatement. In 
view of such results, it is impossible to 
agree with Professor Patten that “the 
crisis is not so severe in the case of the 
marginal workers as it is with the class 
whose incomes range from $1,000 to 
$3,000. The urgent, unsatisfied demand 
is not so much for food as for comforts.” 
In the effort to find the causes of this 
intensification of the struggle for life 
there has sprung up a magazine literature 
of high prices. Arranged in a climax of 
importance the causes assigned are: re- 
tailers’ excessive profit, undue increase in 
wages, extravagance and the rise in the 
standard of living, increase of popula- 
tion beyond the means of subsistence, 
monopoly, including our “trust-tariff”, 
exhaustion of our natural resources, and 
the increase in the world’s gold supply. 
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GOING UP! 
St. Louis Star. 


WASTE OF THE SMALL RETAILER 


“Near home” to the consumer is the 
retailer’s price. Bradstreet’s record of a 
general increase in wholesale prices to 
the amount of sixty-one per cent since 
July, 1896, may be said to have become 
historical within the last four months. 
Since the previous high record, in March, 
1907, prices of foodstuffs have, accord- 
ing to Frank Greene in the Outlook for 
March 12, advanced thirty-three per cent 
and between the two winters considered 
in our study of retail prices, general 
wholesale prices advanced eleven and 
seven-tenths per cent. The following ta- 
ble is averaged from Bradstreet’s weekly 
price lists for last winter and this shows 
the wholesale price of some of the com- 
modities listed in our retail schedule: 


AVERAGE PRICE. 


Winter Winter Cents 
1909. 1910. Increase. 

Becht Siete nee 09 .092 .002 
IMETEWONEW ea aan AB .1068 .016 
Etoile” Sea CHORE Zo 089 .034 
1 Bees Gb apa 1326 -099 .033 
Eggs (doz.) ... .295 .286 009 
Buttermalb.) 24°" 3833 307 .026 
Cheese> ws ATS. 152 023 
Mal Kea (Gie)es, 2. 047 .043 .004 
Flour (3% lbs.) .096 089 .007 
Sugar ss 175 ol .014 


A comparison of tables shows a large 
addition to the wholesale price of food 
before it reaches the consumer’s table. 
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There is little reason, however, to think 
that the retailer makes an excessive 
profit. A late report of the Department 
of Agriculture states that the increase 
in retail prices in New York city out- 
distances wholesale by about twenty per 
cent. W. C. Howey in the Review of 
Reviews for March says that the books 
of six Chicago retail butchers for one 
year showed a possible profit of $32.29 
on one steer, provided that all parts of 
the animal were sold to equal advantage 
and without waste. There is much evi- 
dence, however, of a great deal of waste 
in all perishable commodities. To avoid 
dead loss much is “put down,” in some 
cases even given away; large orders are 
filled at a cheaper rate, and old customers 
often continued at the old price after a 
wholesale rise. The secretary of agricul- 
ture estimates that in Washington there 
is one provision store for every seventeen: 
families and the wasteful expenses of a 
retail business on so stall a scale, rent 
out of proportion to accommodations, 
gas, ice, cost of service and delivery of 
many small orders, probably lower the 
margin considerably. Furthermore, cut- 
throat competition between shops tends 
to keep this margin down to the lowest 
possible level, so that A. W. Page in the 
World’s Work for April doubts whether 
over five per cent of the above twenty 
per cent is actual profit. The only forms 
of retail business that make money on a 
large scale are the “markets” and those 
stores which have branches all over the 
city. But these sell lower than other re- 
tailers and make on the economies of 
large plants rather than by excessive 
profits. In short, the retailer on a small 
scale seems to have contributed to high 
prices with little profit to himself, and the 
cure probably lies in that development 
of large plants and the painful squeezing 
out of their small competitors, that is 
now going on in the grocery as well as 
in the cigar and drug trade. 

Even nearer home than the corner 
grocery as a cause for high prices is the 
consumer himself, and against him are 
brought charges of too extravagant living 
and, if he is a wage earner, of enjoying 
too large a share of the products of 
industry. 


1910 THE SOCIAL GOS? 

We will take first the last of these 
causes, which is given by Stewart Brown 
in the Independent of March 24 and 
E. W. Harden in the Outlook of April 
19. In spite of the practice of consider- 
ing labor as a bought and sold commodity, 
in spite cf its appearing in commercial 
reviews side by side with beef and 
flour, no economist denies that the la- 
borer is the consumer, not the con- 
sumed, as are other commodities, and 
that an increase in his price should 
be judged not by a slight increase in 
money but by 
his power to 
increase his 
consumption of 
commodities. A 
real increase in 
wages, to use 
the expression 
of classical po- 
litical econo- 
my, would 
mean that dur- 
ing the period 
1896-1910 
money wages 
had. risen by 
more than the 
sixty-one per 
cent recorded 
in the prices of 
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creased money wages in specific indus- 
tries, the laborer can only be held a re- 
sponsible cause when his money wages 
enable him to get a greater share of real 
wages than heretofore. That the labor 
movement is on the aggressive at the 
present time because of this falling 
behind in real wages to the amount of 
over forty-one per cent, is shown by a 
list too long to quote, of: strikes for this 
specific demand—a demand which is, in 
the words of Irving Fisher, “the belated 
effect of high prices.” The aggressive 
position of la- 
bor toward 
prices is well 
expressed by 
Mary E. Mar- 
cy in the /nter- 
national So- 
cialist Review 
for March. 


HIGHER 
STANDARD 
OF LIVING 


“The crisis”, 
says Professor 
Patten, “is the 

- result of a per- 
fectly normal 
tendency for 
the standard of 
living of a rich 
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c o m modities. dynamic na- 
But as some- tion to advance 
one says, “wa- with rapid 
ges climb the gsr rg strides. Other 
stairs while Los Angeles Herald. writers, how- 
prices go up ever, contend 


on the elevator.” Walter E. Clark in 
the Review of Reviews for February 
shows from the March Bulletin of the 
Department of Labor that in the last 
twenty years the wages of the four mil- 
lion trade unionists in the United States 
have risen only twenty-two and _ five- 
tenths per cent and he estimates that 
wages in general, including unorganized 
labor, have risen only twenty per cent in 
twenty years. Hence there is a deficit 
of more than forty-one per cent to be 
made up by the laborer before he can be 
said to have even kept up with prices. 
Whatever additional sums, that is, are 
added to prices on the ground of in- 


that this rise in the standard of liv- 
ing tends rather to distribute demand 
over many wants than to intensify the 
demand and raise the price of any one 
want unduly. The increase of 200 per 
cent since 1896, in the consumption of 
“luxuries” recorded by S. M. Swift in 
the Atlantic for April probably repre- 
sents, to a large extent, this healthy 
broadening of the field of wants. What- 
ever may be true of the relation be- 
tween high prices and the standard of 
living, extravagance pure and simple 
does, however, deserve some attention. 
The decline of real housekeeping, buying 
on a small scale, and the use of prepared 
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instead of homemade foods have_prob- 
ably been no small factors in high prices. 
That it is not only such hand to mouth 
housekeepers who‘have felt the rise, how- 
ever, is shown from three of Miss Gibbs's 
carefully prepared dietaries which show 
an increase in cost since 1906 of sixteen, 
seventeen and nineteen per cent respec- 
tively. Russell 'H. Chittenden in the 
Independent for March 109, says that the 
accepted dietetic standard is too high. It 
may be that it is, and that we should cut 
down on our food consumption once for 
all. But this will not help us with prices 
that increase year by year. We cannot 
meet a progress- 
ive increase in 
prices. wi tina. 
progressive de- 
crease in food 
consumption—un- 
less we wish to 
share the fate of 
the  Irishman’s 
cow. Municipal 
waste and graft, 
which raise the 
tax rate, as well 
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distance reproduction of the means of 
subsistence has not received a fair trial 
in America. Human reproduction has 
gone on by natural laws, whereas the 
means of subsistence has either been un- 
duly hastened or unduly checked by arti- 
ficial means. That congestion of popu- 
lation has raised prices in some quar- 
ters; that sparsity of population in agri- 
cultural districts has lessened the food 
supply and that the separation of the pro- 
ducer from the consumer has, as Simon 
N. Patten says in the Independent for - 
February 17, increased cost—that in 
short the distribution of population is-a 
factor in high 
prices, there can 
be no doubt. Im- 
migration and 
natural reproduc- 
tion should, as 
Professor Clark 
says, have suffi- 
ciently increased 
‘our labor power 
to have more 
nearly. kept sub- 
sistence even 


as advertising 
run mad s;-are 
collective forms 
of extravagance 
Fors swhich’ tine 
consumer has to 
pay. Dutt ie 
worst forms of 
collective extray- 
agance are those 
which will be considered under ag- 
riculture and distribution of population. 


GROWTH OF POPULATION 


How far increase in population is a 
contributing cause is very hard to say, 
so tangled up is this question with mo- 
nopoly power, to limit the supply of the 
means of subsistence, and agricultural 
methods that have deliberately wasted 
our natural resources. To say that popu- 
lation has increased sixty-three per cent 
since 1882, while wheat production has 
only increased twenty-five per cent, 
means nothing until we know what has 
retarded wheat. The Malthusian law 
that human reproduction will finally out- 


THE AMATEUR AVIATOR. 


Des Moines Register and Leader. 


with population 
increase, but, as 
Franklin H. Gid- 
dings points out 
in the Indepen- 
dent for Febru- 
ary 24, “we im- 
ported and ex- 
ploited the black 
man, wasting our 
chance to develop the white workers’; 
that is, we have failed to develop our 
human as well as our agricultural re- 
sources intensively. 


PART PLAYED BY THE TRUSTS 


When the state and federal investiga- 
tions are over we shall know better 
just how much of the price we have paid 
to the trusts. There are already many 
indications that the sum total will not 
be small. Already the returns of the 
Senate investigation show that the Elgin 
Board fixes the price of butter, and of 
the New York milk investigation that 
the milk trust regulates prices within the 
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state. Attorney 
General Wicker- 
sham is quoted in 
the Literary Digest 
of February 5 as 
saying that the fed- 
eral prosecution of 
the meat trust was’ 
me petOu. ya. Si1 ox 
months’ °investiga- 
tion. which con- 
vinced the Depart- 
ment of Justice 
that they were con- 
trolling the meat 


York World quotes 
the Ice and Refrig- 
erator Blue Book 
to the effect that 
there are 558 cold 
storage plants in 
the United States 
in which there are 
at the present time 
14,000,000 cattle, 
6,000,000 calves, 
25,000,000 sheep 
and lambs and 50,- - 
000 hogs—many of 
which have been in 


storage for years. 


Mat iyet ixin s Ne 


supply and arbi- | UR ee aati 


The Senate inves- 


prices.” Professor 


fl 


be 
be 


tigating committee 


Jenks and Profes- 
sor Clark believe 
that the tendency 
of monopoly today is to steady prices, 
but to steady them at a level that will 
just barely steer clear of arousing com- 
petition. The trusts, that is, are a little 
cheaper than old-fashioned competition, 
but they could afford to be cheaper still 
and yet make reasonable profits from 
the economies of their large scale opera- 
tions. 

The monopoly of the supply that keeps 
prices on this unnecessarily high level 
takes many forms. One is as old as the 
captivity of Egypt and Joseph, the first 
great monopolist. In grain elevators and 
in cold storage plants the supply of the 
means of subsistence can be accumulated 
in years of plenty and sold in fat as in 
lean seasons at the same price. The New 
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Showing the rise in the average price of ninety- 
six staple commodities. 


RESTORING THE BALANCH. 


and the New Jersey 
Grand Jury have 
asked for a regula- 
tion of cold storage, on both economic 
and hygienic grounds. 

Another method of keeping the level 
is by exportation. W. C. Howey shows 
that beef is exported to England at an 
actual loss in order to keep up the price 
here, and G. H. Cahill, investigator for 
the London Board of Trade, is quoted in 
the Literary Digest for February 19 as 
saying that he cannot understand why 
English bread is one-third the price of 
American when the flour to make it is 
exported from the United States. 

The final leveller of prices is what 
Byron W. Holt calls our trust-tariff. A 
tariff rate of twenty-five per cent keeps 
out the practically inexhaustible supply 
of beef from Argentina, at a time when 


Boston Herald. 
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Showing the average rise in wages based on an 
investigation of 4,000 large industrial 
establishments. 


WHY IT IS HARD TO MAKE ENDS MEBRT. 
Collier’s Weekly. 
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FIXING THE RESPONSIBILITY. 


Minneapolis Journal. 


a progressively lowered meat consump- 
tion together with a progressively in- 
creased meat bill is recorded in America. 
Mr. Holt, in the Independent for Feb- 
ruary 24, states that from a very care- 
ful study of price statistics he believes 
ten per cent of the increased cost of food 
is due to our protective tariff, which 
affords no advantage to the wage earner, 
little to the farmer, a small revenue to 
the government and to the trusts, “con- 
ditions,’ according to Professor Clark, 
“under which the home market is com- 
pletely at their mercy.” There is no 
more healthy element in the whole dis- 
cussion of high prices than the wide- 
spread criticism of our protective sys- 
tem, of which, according to Mr. Holt, 
that ninety-five per cent of the people 
who are sufferers would make short 
work, if they knew their own advantage. 


CONSERVATION THE REMEDY 


“For 300 years,” says Professor Gid- 
dings, “we have been a herd of wild asses 
in the wilderness. There have been other 
herds in other lands in all ages, but no 
other has accomplished an equal amount 
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of damage in so short a 
time/’ ~ ‘The ‘chase dor. the 
immediate dollar has, in the 
words of Professor Clark, 
“exploited our timber and 
coal lands and exhausted a 
natively rich soil by unsci- 
entific farming.” The con- 
sequent diminishing returns 
in agriculture and increased 
cost of production which 
Professor Seligman, in the 
Independent for March 31, 
speaks of as the only really 
alarming cause of high 
prices, have raised the price 
of the principal agricultural 
products from anywhere 
from 50 per cent to. 150 
per cent. The following 
table is made up by Frank 
Greene from _ Bradstreet’s 
Review: 


IncREASE 1896-1910. 


Winall: Nepersaove oe Sceisatecesente eoeaeno cena 100 per cent 
GOT pared oseyraeek sdharsre arene isha 106 per cent 
Oat sin aor ie ec ees eee ie ares 119 per cent 
WBCANSY pewiineen co Sosa cies ca eter 148 per cent 
PCA eS senate Gus ty te rte eteee Cake one 114 per cent 
POLALOES sce ble vi Oe cee tee eceltaste 100 per cent 

From Bradstreet’s, too, comes this 


table of the increase in one year in the 
price of live stock bought on the farm: 


INCREASE JANUARY 1909—JaNuUARY 1910. 


BOCVES> Sotto hen eee eee 11 per cent 
SHEED ho Anan o . oe e ee cee 19 per cent 
TROLS. oitenns Ree oa eee 40 per cent 


Into their cost many elements enter, 
the principal being the increased cost of 
corn, together with a greater need for 
this food for cattle on account of the dis- 
appearance of free grazing land and the 
mounting price of all pasture land, and 
a constantly decreasing supply of these 
animals due to the fact that farmers have 
turned their attention to agricultural 
products which yield more profit, which 
have, that is, a lower cost of production. 
The actual decrease in the number of 
hogs since last year, according to W. C. 
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Howey, is 6,365,000, and in ie 
cattle, 2,100,000. So meager 
had the farmer’s living be- 
come in 1900 that only thirty- 
five per cent of the population 
was engaged in agriculture as 
against forty-four per cent 
in 1880. The Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and agri- 
cultural departments in our 
universities have, however, 
begun to show that intensive 
farming will decrease the cost 
of production and make ag- 
riculture pay. The present 
régime of high prices for 
farm products itself attracts 
the young, scientific farmer. 
Oniy the other day an agri- 
cultural expert said that there 
is no risk in farming and 


“you can make your living on 

the farm from the beginning, 

with a practical certainty of 

large profits after a while.” 

This wrong will thus automatically right 
itself in time and one of the greatest 
contributing causes of high prices will 
be removed. 


INCREASING GOLD SUPPLY 


But while with the help of science, 
the output of the farmer is slowly and la- 


HBHY! YOU FORGOT SOMETHING. 


New York American. 


boriously crawling up, with the same 
help the output of the gold mine, which 
Byron W. Holt states in Everybody's 
Magazine for April has contributed forty 
per cent of the sixty-one per cent in- 
crease in prices since 1896, is pouring 
out so fast that he expects a further price 
increase of the same amount in the next 
ten or twenty years. There is hardly a 
dissenting voice among all the 

| writers on prices to the state- 
ment that the cheapness of 

gold is far and away the 

greatest single, worldwide 
CAlise MOlm nigh pricesa_ “ine 
story that Mr. Holt tells of 
how the cyaniding process so 
increased the output of gold 
that in the last ten years more 
gold has been produced than 
between the years 1492 and 
1850, sounds almost like the 
Arabian Nights. When to 
this is added the further fact 
that the “supply of low grade 
ore’—on which forty-three 
per cent profit can be made— 
“is practically inexhaustible” 


SPEAK UP BOY, WHERE DOES YOUR FATHDR LIVE? 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


it is hard to believe Professor 
Seligman that this cause of 
high prices will, within any 
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reasonable length of time, right itself by 
raising the cost of production of gold 
to the point where there is no profit in 
mining it. “The value of money,” says 
John Stuart Mill, “is inversely as general 
prices—falling as they rise and rising 
as they fall.” Gold has fallen forty per 
cent and promises to continue; prices 
have gone up forty per cent and promise 
to continue, and we have reached the 
point where we need a medium of ex- 
change less subject to change in value. 
Such a medium would be a multiple 
standard based upon some such index 
number of the prices of, say, a hundred 
staple commodities as is now used in 
Bradstreet’s and other financial maga- 
zines. .The advantages of this scheme 
have been acknowledged by the majority 
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of political economists from Jevons to 
J. Pease Norton; who describes the prac- 
tical machinery for establishing such a 
system in the Independent for March Io. 
A national banking system connected 
with a system of government storehouses 
for the standard commodities would tend 
to give the government control over the 
cold storage and grain elevator problem; 
it would provide an elastic banknote 
system by which at the season for mov-. 
ing crops the money for moving them 
would come automatically to the right 
place and finally, according to Mr. Holt, 
the payment of wages would be based not 
on the value of a money metal, but on 
the value of real commodities necessary 
for subsistence. 


INDUSTRIAL SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


MAY DAY REVIEW OF INDUSTRY 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 


All over the industrial world the month 
of May marks the greatest unrest, 
changes, adjustments and strikes or lock- 
outs of the year. Trade agreements usu- 
ally expire just before or after May 1. 
Wage scale conferences are being held. 
Demonstrations are being made in sup- 
port or resistance of demands for in- 


creased wages or improved conditions of 
work. Suspense is worldwide among 
both employers and employes. But usu- 
ally the process of settling down is as 
rapid and decisive as the upheaval is 
general and disturbing. Everything 
which has been in solution suddenly pre- 
cipitates and crystallizes into a trade 
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agreement covering from one to three 
years. 

Many of these national struggles are 
still pending. The greatest is the lock- 
out of 150,000 men in the building trades 
industry in Germany. The employers 
have entered upon what promises to be 
a prolonged industrial struggle, which it 
is feared will involve the empire in pro- 
tracted economic and political agitation. 


AT THE SOFT COAL MINES 


In America the greatest of the pending 
issues is the suspension of mining 
throughout the bituminous coal fields,. at 
the expiration of the contracts between 
the miners and the operators, many of 
which expired April 1. Although wage 
scale conferences are in session in differ- 
ent districts, the difficulty in coming to 
an agreement, and the determination to 
complete all the agreements before any 
of them go into effect, render the chances 
of resumption very uncertain. The time 
that may be required to effect a settle- 
ment of the complicated differences in the 
several districts is variously estimated 
at from one to three months. Repre- 
sentatives of the operators and the min- 
ers, however, are standing for their re- 
spective positions more in a businesslike 
way than in a spirit of personal conten- 
tion, which is fortunately nowhere ag- 
gressively apparent. In Illinois the op- 
erators and miners readily agreed upon 
temporary conditions of work, which will 
allow immediate procedure in repairing, 
in installing the fire protection and safety 
provisions required by the recent enact- 
ment of the Legislature, and in putting 
the mines in better condition for mining. 
Meanwhile as many as 270,000 miners 
throughout the country are indefinitely 
idle and without income, and two-thirds 
of the bituminous coal supply is com- 
pletely cut off, with not more than one 
month’s supply available for consump- 
tion. 

The issues upon which the greatest 
consequences depend involve the decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Not more momentous on one 
side is the decision pending on the mo- 
tion to dissolve the great Standard Oil, 
tobacco and steel trusts, than on the other 
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side is the decision in the case against 
the executive officers of the American 
Federation of Labor for contempt of 
court in the injunction proceedings, and 
in the final outcome of the Danbury Hat- 
ters’ decision. , 

Our May Day review must be restrict- 
ed to the more important issues which 
have been settled recently, reserving 
those still pending for comment upon 
their settlement. 


ADJUSTMENTS OF RAILWAY WAGES 


The unrest among railway workers 
has happily been settled in the West and 
anticipated in the East. The Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen with a membership of 27,000 
employed on fifty-one western railways 
declared a strike the middle of March by 
unanimous vote of its general federated 
board. A total mileage of 190,000 out 
of 220,000 in the whole country was in- 
volved. The occasion for this action was 
the demand for an increase of thirteen 
per cent in wages, for rules recognizing 
seniority in promotion from firemen to 
engineers, and for the right of represen- 
tation on committees by members of 
their own craft in all cases involving 
wages and condition of service. Al- 
though by a large majority the brother- 
hood board at first refused to submit 
these questions to arbitration under the 
Erdman act, they were persuaded to do 
so by United States Labor Commissioner 
Charles P. Neill. To him is given the 
credit of averting a strike which would 
have involved eighty-three per cent of the 
railroad lines throughout the country. 
By this arbitration the men received an 
advance of twelve and one-half per cent 
in wages. A fireman temporarily pro- 
moted to be an engineer establishes his 
seniority in eligibility for permanent pro- 
motion. This settles the difference be- 
tween the firemen and engineers, due to 
the fact that some roads hire engineers 
instead of promoting firemen who are 
thereby reduced from their temporary 
positions as engineers. On the question 
of representation, the engineers have for 
several years had the advantage in the 
exclusive right of representing both 
their own craft and the firemen tempo- 
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rarily promoted to be engine drivers, 
thus leaving the latter without any voice 
or vote in making agreements with the 
road with respect to their wages and 
conditions of labor. The railroads agreed 
not to make any more exclusive agree- 
ments with the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers and also permitted the 
firemen’s committees to continue to rep- 
resent those of their craft acting as 
engineers. 


TWO PEACE-MAKERS COMPARED 


President Carter of the brotherhood 
shares with Commissioner Neill the well 
deserved credit of averting an incalcu- 
lably disastrous strike by mediating the 
mutually satisfactory agreement. The 
two men are thus strikingly characterized 
and compared by the Chicago Evening 
Post: 


Commissioner Neill and President Carter 
are not dissimilar in their natures, although 
the one is highly educated and occupies an 
important government position while the 
other has spent the major portion of his life, 
almost from boyhood on a locomotive. Both 
are mild mannered, low spoken and cour- 
teous, and while it would naturally be ex- 
pected that Commissioner Neill’s features 
should bear the stamp of the student, it is 
rather surprising to find that those of Pres- 
ident Carter might more easily be taken to 
denote the college professor than a labor 
leader. 


EFFICACY OF THE ERDMAN ACT 


The Erdman act of Congress is to be 
credited with making possible this 
and several other important adjust- 
ments of serious industrial differ- 
ences. For years it was resorted to 
so little that it was considered almost 
a dead letter. It may have attracted less 
attention because it has no compulsory 
feature, not even the provision for pub- 
licity which the Canadian arbitration act 
relies upon so much. It provides only 
for prompt organization of simple means 
to conciliate or arbitrate differences. It 
relies only upon the enlightened self- 
interest, if not the public spirit, of those 
at issue to take advantage of its offer 
of a human common denominator with 
which to solve the psychological problem, 
always the most difficult factor to deal 
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with in industrial issues. But when the 
commissioners, for whose appointment 
it provides, file their decision with the 
clerk of the United States District Court 
it is enforceable on both sides. 

Very creditably the railway managers 
promptly envoked the aid of United 
States Commissioners Neill and Knapp 
to put this act into immediate operation. 
Thus on the eve of what might have 
proved the most disastrous railway strike 
in America, a mutually satisfactory set- 
tlement was effected and “peace with 
honor” declared. 

In the East a strike on the Baltimore 
and Ohio railway similarly was averted 
by a wage increase of seven per cent. 
The Illinois Central Railway telegra- 
phers also thus secured improvements in 
working conditions, which partly com- 
pensated them for the failure to secure 
from the arbitrators the increase in wages 
demanded. Including the switchmen’s 
settlement, the Erdman act has provided 
for the arbitration ‘of these four acute 
differences, directly involving 37,000 men 
and indirectly threatening suspension of 
work to numberless thousands more, as 
well as an incalculable loss to the trade 
of the whole country. Thus has quietly 
been scored a series of the greatest vic- 
tories for industrial peace ever won in 
America. 


INTEREST IN SWITCHMEN’S ISSUE 


The switchmen’s issue has exceptional 
administrative and human interest. The 
Switchmen’s Union of North America 
asked an advance of six cents an hour 
and received an increase of three cents 
from the federal commissioners appoint- 
ed under the Erdman act, S. S. Greg- 
ory, a distinguished lawyer of Chicago, 
serving as third arbitrator on the board. 
This decision affected nearly 8,000 men 
at work in all railway yards west of 
Buffalo, except St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis. While the increase asked by assist- 
ant yardmasters was denied, the wages 
were fixed for night foremen at forty 
cents an hour, for day foremen at thirty- 
eight cents, for night helpers at thirty- 
seven cents and for day helpers at thirty- 
five cents. Switchtenders and tower men 
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in terminals received an increase of five 
dollars a month. This award was made 
by a vote of two of the three of the com- 
missioners, the representatives of the rail- 
ways dissenting. 

The 2,500 switchmen of Chicago be- 
longing to the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, took their demands for a 
raise of five cents an hour from the ad- 
judication of the federal commissioners 
and submitted it to the State Board of 
Arbitration, which awarded an advance 
of only two cents an hour, denied “time 
and a-half” for overtime, and recom- 
mended to the roads a working day of ten 
hours or less under average conditions. 
These brotherhood switchmen, however, 
immediately served notice upon the thir- 
teen railroads on which they were em- 
ployed that after sixty days during which 
they were bound to the present agree- 
ment, they will demand the three cents 
advance awarded the switchmen in the 
other union by the federal commission- 
ers. It is expected that these roads will 
grant the uniform increase as the stand- 
ard wage. When it was urged as an ob- 
jection to the raising of wages that the 
rates of traffic would have to be increased 
proportionately, a switchmen’s official 
replied, “I think the rates ought to be 
based on a fair proportion of the earn- 
ings of the road.” 


PERIL TO LIFE IN SWITCHING 


The human and economic interests in- 
volved in these decisions lie in the fact 
that they were based on “the extra-haz- 
ardous and onerous features of the 
switching service, and the increased cost 
of living.” Much interesting evidence 
was offered by the switchmen and their 
families, and more was sought by the 
commissioners on both points. The man- 
ager of the “Railway News Bureau” pro- 
duced official figures of the casualties 
among railway men, and stated that 
switchmen in Chicago suffer more acci- 
dents than those in any other city of the 
United States. The records of the coro- 
ner were cited by the attorney for the 
switchmen to show that sixty-eight 
switchmen had been killed in Chicago 
during the thirteen months from Janu- 
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ary, 1909, through January, 1910. As 
loss of life had been incurred notwith- 
standing the use of automatic couplers, 
evidence was sought regarding their val- 
ue. Switchmen testified that while it 
was easier and safer to couple the cars 
with them, it was more difficult and dan- 
gerous to uncouple them than with the 
old link and pin method. The members 
of the board of arbitration personally 
visited the yards to see switching done 
and the conditions of the service. 

That some legal restriction of the 
working hours of railway men is neces- 
sary was shown by very realistic testi- 
mony. Crippled men, widows of the, 
dead, anxious wives and mothers of the 
living, filled the court room as witnesses 
and spectators. Almost all the witnesses 
testified that they would rather have their 
hours of work reduced even though they 
had to accept less wages, much as they 
needed the advance demanded. One wit- 
ness swore that he had worked 493 hours 
in a month, which is an average of over 
sixteen hours a day for over thirty days. 
Although he had received $141 for the 
month’s work he did not want to repeat 
the experience. Another witness from 
the evidence recorded in his time book, 
testified that for several months he never 
worked less than thirteen hours a day. 
Once he worked twenty-one hours with- 
out a break, and ‘“‘was so tired that I didn’t 
know whether I was going ahead or back- 
ing up.” Another man showed a time 
sheet proving that on a long run of a 
freight train delayed by snow he worked 
429 hours in twenty-one days, an average 
of more than twenty hours a day. “I 
can quit when I like, that’s the theory of 
it,’ one switchman testified. “As a mat- 
ter of fact I have to stay where I am 
because I have spent the best part of 
my life in the service and now I couldn't 
pass a physical examination for any other 
railroad job. Also I would have to start 
at the bottom of the extra list, and that 
means that I couldn’t provide properly 
for my family.” 


COST OF LIVING IN THE CONCRETE 


The increase in the cost of living was 
graphically described in terms of the. 
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concrete problems which mothers and 
housewives have to solve. “It just seems 
that everything creeps up a little bit 
more each week,’ said one of them. “If 
I fed the children what they ought to 
have there wouldn’t be enough to go 
around. We can afford meat only once a 
week, we use imitation butter and we 
do not eat any eggs.” 
“On everything you buy, if the price has 
not been raised the amount has been 
cut down. The price is the same for 
soda biscuits, but there are two bis- 
cuits fewer in the package. I used to al- 
low thirty dollars a month for the table 
for a family of three. It costs me forty- 
five a month now and we don’t live so 
well.” “The quality of boys’ clothing 
now is so poor that I cannot hand down 
the suits from one boy to another as I 
formerly did. The price of shoes has 
gone up and the quality gone down, and 
I cannot afford to wear rubbers any 
more.” These items from family budgets 
were supplemented by stories of home 
life that made a deep impression. One 
mother swore that her children scarcely 
ever saw their father because he had to 
work from twelve to sixteen hours a 
day. “A week ago Sunday he was 
home,” she said, “and the little ones 
made such a fuss over him that he did 
not get outside the door all day long.” 


RATING RISKS AND RISE IN LIVING 


The state board reports its finding 
on these points as follows: 


The board recognizes the impossibility of 
adequately measuring risk in cents of com- 
pensation an hour, and in its opinion the so- 
lution lies rather in developing a means 
which will result in a reduction of risk than 
in determining adequate compensation. Such 
means can be developed best through the 
operation of an employers’ liability act, un- 
der which both employers and employes will 
share the burden of the risk and under 
which both can co-operate to reduce the sac- 
rifice of life and limb which present condi- 
tions involve. 


As to the increased cost in living the 
board’s finding is: 


Since 1906 the cost of living, in Chicago 
and the territory immediately adjacent 
thereto is considerably increased. It is im- 
possible for us to measure this increase ac- 
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curately but we find that it has been approx- 
imately twenty-five per cent. 


VOLUNTARY ADVANCE OF WAGES 


On the managers’ side of the railway 
situation the increase in the rate of wages 
offered voluntarily by some of the great 
systems marks a notable consideration 
for the needs of the men in view of the 
increased cost of living. In announcing 
an advance of $7,000,000 a year in the 
wages of 195,000 employes, an addition 
of six per cent on the pay hitherto given, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad draws _ this 
comparison between the cost of living 
to the employes and the railroad’s cost 
of living: 

The cost of living has shown a large in- 
crease when comparison is made between 
1910 and 1908, when prices of the necessities 
of life were depressed by the panic. While 
to the Pennsylvania the cost of labor has in- 
creased about thirty-three per cent over 
what it was eight years ago, the increase in 
the cost of materials has been far more 
marked, some supplies costing to-day as high 
as sixty and seventy per cent more than in 
1902. So far this combined increase in the 
railroad’s cost of living has been met in a 
large degree by increasing the efficiency of 
operation and without the railroad making 
increases in the cost of transportation. 


East and West the railroads have ad- 
vanced wages voluntarily to the extent 
of $19,400,000. A large proportion of 
the 625,000 railroad workers in the coun- 
try will share this added income. Ship- 
pers, however, regard it as inevitable that 
the roads will meet these advances in 
wages by higher freight rates. Rate 
clerks of the trunk lines are said to be 
checking over the tariffs to find where the 
rates can be advanced. 


SUNDAY REST AN ECONOMIC ASSET 


Sunday rest is also to be credited to the 
advanced policy of some of the great em- 
ploying corporations. The Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad has decided, as 
a result of successful experiment, no 
longer to haul any “dead” freight on 
Sunday, thus allowing nearly 12,000 op- 
erating employes their Sunday rest. In 
running the necessary passenger, live- 
stock and perishable freight trains on 
Sundays, an effort will be made to have 
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the various crews finish their week’s 
work at their home headquarters. The 
action of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration recently noted in THEe Survey is 
perhaps the most sweeping reduction in 
what has been considered necessary Sun- 
day work that has ever been made in 
America. Another remarkable instance 
is furnished us by an observer of the 
work being done on the aqueduct system 
for New York in the following para- 
graph: 


BREAK RECORD BUT KEEP SUNDAY 


The breaking of world records for speed 
and efficiency. in the building of two great 
shafts along the aqueduct system being in- 
stalled by the Board of Water Supply of 
New York to add to that city’s water re- 
sources, holds almost as much of interest to 
the humanitarian as to the engineering spec- 
ialist of to-day, 

Formerly contracting work of this sort 
was almost universally carried on night and 
day, Sunday and week days, for 363 days in 
the year. The Fourth of July and Christ- 
mas Day were observed as holidays because 
they literally had to be. The practical and 
salutary result of laying off men on Sunday 
that they might have a day of physical rest 
and recuperation, and also that they might 
have the moral support of the human in- 
terest of their employers, has just been 
amply proven in two instances at least. 

Special shaft constructing has been done 
for the T. A. Gillespie Contracting Com- 
pany at High Falls and also for the Mason 
and Hanger Company at Cornwall, by the 
Dravo Company which has had wide experi- 
ence in the construction of coal shafts. At 
High Falls, on the T. A. Gillespie Company 
contract, 138 feet of shaft was sunk through 
the solid rock, requiring only one month’s 
time for the entire work, thus breaking all 
records for such a feat, up to that time. 
Later, during the month of March, at Corn- 
wall, on the Mason and Hanger Company 
work, 156 feet of shaft was taken out of the 
solid rock in the phenomenally short time 
of twenty-eight working days, thus breaking 
the world’s record again. 

The remarkable and practically unique 
feature in both instances is that the men 
have worked in eight-hour shifts, with an 
hour for lunch and no Sunday work, the 
foreman having positively asserted, in the 
beginning, that he did not want the men 
to work on Sunday shifts as he considered 
the complete Jay off of one entire day as 
beneficial to the men and therefore produc- 
tive of better results in the work itself. 
His plan of adhering to the old Mosaic law 
has been justified beyond the shadow of a 


doubt. 


EMPLOYERS’ ASSUME LIABILITY 


Simultaneously with the appearance of 
two preliminary reports of state com- 
missions on employers’ liability in New 
York and Wisconsin, several of the larg- 
est employing corporations announce 
schemes of their own for pensioning or 
insuring employes against loss to them- 
selves or their families by injury or ac- 
cidental death. The International Har- 
vester Company led the way in estab- 
lishing the most comprehensive of these 
corporation plans. It had previously 
established the benefit association and old 
age pension as described in THE SuRVEY 
of September 4, 1909. The building of 
two club houses followed in their Mc- 
Cormick and Deering plants at Chicago. 
In opening the latter to 6,000 employes, 
the president,. Cyrus H.- McCormick, 
greeted the men and women workers as 
“members of the firm,” “everybody a 
partner.” They responded to the greet- 
ing with cheers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTERS SCHEME 


In adopting the principle of voluntary 
employers’ liability, the company leaves 
the injured employe free to sue the com- 
pany for damages. But if the terms of 
compensation for injury or death are ac- 
cepted by the employe, he will be required 
to sign a release absolving the company 
from further responsibility, The plan 
waives some of the restrictions of em- 
ployers’ liability laws in this and other 
countries. The limitations hitherto 
claimed under the law by employers on 
account of “assumed risk” and the ‘‘con- 
tributary negligence” of the “fellow- 
servant,’ are completely eliminated. Full 
responsibility for liability is assumed by 
the company in every case of accident ex- 
cepting only in case of injury suffered by 
an employe by reason of his own intoxi- 
cation or his own wilful disregard of 
safety appliances. 

The scale of compensation is as fol- 
lows: In case of death, three years’ 
average wages, not less than $1,500 nor 
more than $4,000; for the loss of a hand 
or foot, one and one-half years’ wages, 
not less than $500 nor more than $2,000; 
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for loss of both hands or both feet, or 
one hand and one foot, four years’ wages, 
not less than $2,000; in case of other in- 
juries, one-fourth wages during the first 
thirty days of disability, beyond thirty 
days, one-half wages, during the continu- 
ance thereof, but not for more than two 
years from the date of the accident. 
Thereafter a pension will be paid, if total 
disability continues, Payments of bene- 
fits or compensation are provided from 
the date of the accident. Provision is 
made also for increasing the benefits to 
be paid during the first thirty days of 
disability to an amount equal to half 
wages. This additional benefit is condi- 
tioned upon the contribution of six cents 
a month by employes earning fifty dol- 
lars or less a month, eight cents a month 
by those earning more than fifty dollars 
and less than $100, and ten cents a month 
by employes earning more than $100. 
This is designed to give the greatest as- 
sistance to the largest number of the in- 
jured, when they most need it. Eighty 
per cent of the industrial accidents 
among the International Harvester Com- 
pany’s employes disable them on an aver- 
age not more than twelve days. 

In sending copies of the Harvester 
Company’s announcement of this plan to 
European experts in employers’ liability 
and industrial insurance, Prof. Charles 
R. Henderson, who is among our recog- 
nized American authorities on this sub- 
ject, declared “this step makes the great- 
est advance in the question of employers’ 
liability of anything that has ever been 
done in this country.” He adds: “The 
most visionary enthusiasts would not 
have asked any law as binding as the 
voluntary proposition of the Harvester 
concern. The plan has been worked out 
by hard-headed business men with the 
assistance of actuaries.” 


NATIONAL METAL TRADES INSURANCE 


The National Metal Trades, Associa- 
tion has announced a mutual insurance 
scheme, applicable in all the shops man- 
aged by members of the association 
throughout the country. It is a combina- 
tion sickness and accident policy, con- 
tracted for with an accident insurance 
company, paying from twenty dollars to 
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sixty dollars a month for disability from 
either cause. While no benefit is paid for 
the first seven days, full benefits are al- 
lowed including the first week in case 
of disabling sickness for thirty days. In 
case of death from natural causes, $100 
is paid the insured. The cost to each 
employe is one dollar a month, no de- 
posit or membership fee being required. 

The National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion is earnestly striving “for better shop 
conditions and sanitation, light, comfort 
and conveniences in the shops of its 
members; for fair treatment of its em- 
ployes and for refusal to combat strikes 
aimed at injustice or oppression.” 

The compensation plan of the United 
States Steel Corporation was given in 
full in THe Survey of April 23. It is 
also announced in the press that an ad- 
vance of about six per cent in the wages 
of all employes receiving less than $100 
a month is about to be made. 


BEARINGS UPON ORGANIZED LABOR 


Whether by intent or coincidence the 
announcements of these vast schemes is 
made just when they are best calculated 
to offset the struggle of the American 
Federation of Labor, on the one hand to 
organize the steel workers, and on the 
other hand to invoke the aid of the 
United States Department of Justice in 
the effort to dissolve the United States 
Steel Corporation as existing in viola- 
tion of the Sherman act. The suspicions 
of the labor union leaders that these 
benefit plans are “insidious methods of 
robbing workingmen of independence of 
thought and independence of action,” and 
“bribes to tempt them into slavery,” are 
still further aroused by the open attacks 
upon trade unionism made in direct con- 
nection with the advocacy of certain of 
these plans. For instance, Robert Wuest, 
commissioner of the National Metal 
Trades Association at Cleveland, in a 
very interesting published statement 
urges the “premium plan,” whereby em- 
ployes share profits in addition to their 
daily wages, as necessary in order to 
furnish an incentive to increased output. 
He claims that it solves the problems as 
to how to increase wages equitably and 
to grant a shorter working day without 
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either cutting wages or radically increas- 
ing the cost of product. But in this im- 
mediate connection he has this to say 
about the plight in which trade unionism 
puts the employe and the employer: 


A PREMIUM WITH A SNAPPER 


The workman in a large shop is prone to 
cast his lot into a common pot by joining 
@& union, mistaking in union leaders shifti- 
ness for adroitness, sophistry for wisdom, 
effrontery for independence. The union 
fastens upon his neck a yoke that holds him 
down to the level of the most shiftless work- 
man in the organization, a workman whom, 
under other conditions, he would scorn to 
recognize as an equal, By an cath-bound 
compact, he is pledged ‘to the “minimum 
wage,” to short hours of labor, and to re- 
stricted output. If he struggles to free him- 
self, he is fined or disgraced by expulsion: 
Instead of giving “a fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s pay’ (to reverse the slogan of the 
union), he insists upon a fair day’s pay for 
an unfair day’s work—the day’s work of the 
poorest workman in the shop. 

What of the shop owner brought face to 
face with such conditions? His overhead 
expenses are the same whether his employe 
works a long or a short day. He has invest- 
ed heavily in plant, in equipment, in work- 
ing capital, whether the output be limited 
or unrestricted. Shall he throw up his hands 
and go through bankruptcy, or shall he drag 
along, carrying the heat and burden of the 
day, contenting himself with a recompense 
at the end of the year that his “minimum” 
workman would scorn in view of the burden 
under which he would be forced to stagger? 

One of two courses is open to him: Hither 
he must break the halter which is about his 
neck and declare for the “open shop”, which 
will bring on probably a bitter and expensive 
strike, or he must present to his workmen 
an inducement-to greater effort and increas- 
ed efficiency. He will choose the course 
that makes for peace. To that end he must 
determine the plan best suited for his par- 
ticular circumstances; that plan that is both 
just and also remunerative both to his em- 
ploye and to himself; and, finally, when the 
basis of the plan has been once arranged, 
never change it. In changing the agreed 
basis he would antagonize his workmen, who 
would believe that he was simply “working” 
them. Again, when planning a system, the 
employer must be careful to adopt an actual 
working basis, a basis that will cover the 
straight work as well as the premium for 
extra work hours. 


The Iron Age under date of March 31 
publishes a significant editorial on Labor 
Combinations to Destroy Business, which 
concludes with this counter declaration 
of war: 
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trial crises and chaos in the cities.” 
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Just at a time when the law’s penalties 
are being enforced against great corpora- 
tions for using their power to destroy a com- 
peting business, it need not be expected that 
the unincorporated unions can make like 
use of their power against an uncompliant 
business, and go quit of the law. 


DRIVING LABOR INTO POLITICS 


Significantly, at every movement to 
merge the interests of employes and em- 
ployers and to break the solidity of the 
class conscious struggle, there is a fresh 
advance of labor into the arena of po- 
litical action. It is not surprising that 


the political occasion and aggravation of 


the street railway strike in Philadelphia 
should suggest to the working men of 
Pennsylvania the organization of a new 
labor party. Simultaneously with this 
initiative in the East, a movement is rap- 
idly spreading over the West and South 
which promises to bring the farmers and 
trade unionists into co-operation, A 
mass meeting has been called by the 
“Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative 
Union of America’ at St. Louis on May 
2 “to promote closer and more fraternal 
relations between the men upon whose 
shoulders rest the present and the fu- 
ture of America,” in view of the ‘“mis- 
giving and the positive fear regarding the 
political and economic system, the de- 
population of the country and the indus- 
This 
organization claims a signed membership 
of 3,500,000 with twenty-nine compact 
state organizations. ‘The American So- 
ciety of Equity, another farmers’ organi- 
zation, claims 2,500,000 members. It is 
hoped to unite these bodies. Trade un- 
ions are also electing delegates to this 
convention. 


SOCIALISTS CONTROL MILWAUKEE 
Meanwhile, the socialist propaganda 
has we its greatest political victory 
in America by electing the mayor, comp- 
troller, treasurer, city attorney, two 
judges, all the aldermen-at-large and fif- 
teen ward aldermen and most of the 
county commissioners in Milwaukee, the 
twelfth largest city in the United States. 
In greater part this landslide is due to 
the disgust of the citizens with the cor- 
ruption and inefficiency of the “two great 
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parties.” But it is conceded by all who 
know the facts that this reaction could 
not have united on the socialist candi- 
dates, except for. the integrity of those 
of them who had served in public office, 
the purposefulness of the party, and the 
vigor, persistence and effectiveness of its 
educational propaganda. The nucleus of 
voters thus rallied, trained and compact- 
ed into a highly organized and well dis- 
ciplined party organization, was large, 
intelligent, and trustworthy enough to 
be entrusted with power by the largest 
plurality of 7,109 votes ever given a 
mayoralty candidate. : 


IS IT UNIONISM OR SOCIALISM ? 


The American people may well con- 
sider whether trade unionism is not the 
conservative movement of labor in con- 
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trast to and as a bulwark against the 
political program of socialism. Again 
at a sharp crisis in the destiny of the 
American Federation of Labor, organized 
workingmen feel shut up to choose be- 
tween the alternatives of protecting and 
promoting the trade unions against the 
legal and other efforts to destroy them, 
and the resort to a radical political move- 
ment to control legislatures and courts, 
which is more than likely to end in a 
class conscious socialistic party, such as 
is steadily gaining power in Germany, 
France, Italy, Australia and England. 
Between these alternatives we may all 
have to choose by turn, as some or others 
of us must decide upon industrial and 
public policies which tend to develop 
either of these attitudes of the working 
majorities. 


JOTTINGS 


Baltimore Societies Move.—The various 
societies which have been occupying the Fed- 
erated Charities Building in Baltimore have 
outgrown their quarters, and have moved 
to a building, which has been leased tempor- 
arily, at the southwest corner of Pleasant 
and St. Paul streets. It will house the Fed- 
erated Charities, Children’s Aid Society, 
Maryland Association for the Prevention and 
Relief of Tuberculosis, Maryland Society for 
the Study and Prevention of Infant Mortal- 
ity, Consumers’ League, Child Labor Com- 
mittee and possibly other organizations. 


* * * 


New Maryland Laws.—The Legislature, 
whose three months’ session has closed, 
passed a law providing for a Public Utilities 
Commission similar in scope and purpose to 
that in New York; a pure food law drafted 
similarly to the national law; a law appro- 
priating $600,000 for state care of the in- 
sane; a law providing for the registration 
and regulation of midwives; and a law ap- 
propriating $100,000 for enlarging the State 
Sanatorium at Sabillasville. 


* * * 


College Leads Tuberculosis Campaign.— 
The University of St. Francis Xavier’s Col- 
lege of Antigonish, is about to inaugurate an 
anti-tuberculosis campaign in the eastern 
end of the Nova Scotian peninsula. The 
work will include the counties of Pictou, 
Antigonish, Graysboro and the island of 
Cape Breton... The district contains about 
250,000 people. Considerable material has 
been collected, and the college will send lit- 


erature, posters and other data to the prin- 
cipal settlements. Meetings will be held in 
many places, through which and through 
the churches it is expected that the anti- 
tuberculosis message will reach nearly 
everybody. It is hoped to create sufficient 
sentiment to induce the Legislature to es- 
tablish local sanatoriums. 


* * * 


Public Bath for South Baltimore.—Henry 
Walters has given $30,000 to the Bath Com- 
mission of Baltimore for the erection of a 
public bath in South Baltimore. It will be 
remembered that he has already given pub- 
lic baths to other parts of the city. This 
is an important contribution to a section sin- 
gularly lacking in public facilities of all 
kinds. 


* * * 


Hospital for Jewish Consumptives.—From 
a new organization to a completed sanator- 
ium for consumptives in seven months, is 
good work. This has been done in Phila- 
delphia where the Jewish Consumptive San- 
atorium has opened its doors at Eagleville, 
Pa. In four months, nine buildings with a 
capacity of fifty patients have been erected. 
Ten patients have already been received. 
The hospital is intended for cases in the 
early and curable and in the moderately ad- 
vanced stages of tuberculosis. It is equipped 
with a farm to be cultivated by the patients 
who are to be encouraged to take up farm- 
ing for a livelihood when they leave. The 
institution is non-sectarian and no charges 
of any kind are requested or allowed. 
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Contamination of the Air in Public 
By Dust. 


Buildings 


Treatment of Floors the Logical Preventive. 


HE AIR in public buildings, schools, stores, 
etc., usually contains a greater or less quan- 
tity of impurities. Such contaminations of 
the air may not only be injurious to the re- 
mm’ piratory organs, but they can also become 

a positive menace to health, particularly as 
such dust in the air is almost invariably polluted with 
disease bacilli, some of them the germs of Tubercu- 
losis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and other ills equally 
dangerous. 


The actual presence of these germs of disease in 
dust constitutes one of the greatest dangers of man- 
kind, for these micro-organisms multiply a thousand 
fold in an exceedingly short space of time. There- 
fore it follows that if a person affected with any 
infectious disease should mingle with a throng of 
people in some public building, the effluvia from his 
infected body would shortly pollute the air with the 
germs of that particular disease. 

In time these germs would multiply and mingle 
with the dust circulating throughout the building. 
When the room is vacated and quiet restored the dust 
and germs settle on the floors. If the floor surface is 
dry, any slight movement or air-current would be 
sufficient to whirl the dust into the air again. On 
the other hand proper treatment of the floor 
will hold all dust that settles on it and 
destroy all living germs. 

Standard Floor Dressing is a preparation 
made for that particular purpose. It is the 
logical preventive of dust and the transmis- 
sion of disease by dust. By keeping wood 
floors at just the right degree of moisture it 
catches and holds every particle of dust and 
every germ touching it. 

They cannot rise into the air again 
because of the dressing, so that the sweep- 
ing of floors treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing will not create a particle of dust 
to pollute the atmosphere a second time. 


This treatment of floors is not merely a precau- 
tionary measure for the prevention of disease, but it 
is a distinct benefit to the floors themselves. Standard 
Floor Dressing has a peculiarly beneficial action on 
the wood, for floors treated with the dressing will last 
for many years longer than those untreated, and 
moreover the wood will not crack or splinter. 


Then again, because a dressed floor eliminates 
dust, the actual labor of sweeping and caretaking is 
materially reduced, and at the same time the cost. 


Standard Floor Dressing is zo¢ intended for house- 
hold use, but z¢ zs indispensable for the treatment of 
wooden floors in every public building, every school, 
college, hospital or store. 


The application is simple and easy. Three or 
four treatments a year by means of the patent Stand- 
ard Oiler will produce the sought for results, as the 
dressing does not evaporate, and the Oiler distributes 
the dressing evenly over the floor. 


For the benefit of those who are combating the 
transmission of infectious diseases, physicians, and 
those in charge of hospitals and sanitariums in par- 
ticular, we are making a remarkable offer. To dem- 
onstrate that Standard Floor Dressing w#l/ eliminate 
dust and £7// disease germs, we wil] treat the floor in 
any one room or corridor in any hospital, 
sanitarium, school or public building. 

To localities far removed from our agen- 

cies, we willsend free sample with full direc- 
tions for applying. 
Physicians of national reputation have tested 
Standard Floor Dressing and pronounce it 
the idea] dust preventive. Our comprehen- 
sive book ‘‘Dust and Its Dangers,” will be 
sent gratis to all interested, together with 
testimonials and reports of those who have 
used and experimented with Standard: Floor 
Dressing; Sent on request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(incorporated) 


Please mention THE SURVEY when writing to advertisers. 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS.* STATIONERY CO. 


WHOLESALE 
RETAIL AND 
MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS 


LOOSE LEAF 
DEVICES 
A SPECIALTY 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


‘BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET 


TELEPHONES | 3333} GRAMERCY 


SSS 


Send for Catalogueof Office Specialties 


The “Capitol” 


voir will hold several months’ supply. Protected both from air and dust the ink can neither evapo- 
rate nor clog, and always remains clear and fluid until the last drop is used from the concave depres- 
sion under the funnel. Geta ‘*Capitol’’ and see how far superior it is over other inkstands, 
Single ‘‘Capitol,” pressed glass, 50c.; single ‘‘Capitol,’’ cut glass, $1.00. Pair with 
oak or mahogany base, black and red funnels, Pressed glass, 
Fitted with ornamental Sterling Silver tops, an especially handsome gift, $2.50 extra. 

For sale by most stationers. If yours cannot supply, write direct to us mentioning his name. If 
you order from us direct add 10c. for single and 20c. for double stands to cover charges. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO.., Dept. 10, 240-242 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
PROMPT ATTENTION 


INK STAND is large and handsome, suitable for home or office 
desk, constructed on scientific principles. The broad,flat base gives 
stability (impossible to upset it) and the graceful dome-shaped reser- 


$2.25; cut glass, $3.25. 


SHORTHAND <: 
» _ IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. You can learn in spare time in yourown 
home, no matter where gen live. Noneed to spend months 
as with old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to Ucar es SY to read. 
Speedy. sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 
as in other systems. No long lists’of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the en- 
tire English language at your absolute command. The 
best system for stenographers, private secretaries, news- 
paper reporters and railroad men. Lawyers, ministers, 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men and 
women may now learn shorthand for their own use. Does 
not take continual daily practice as with other systems. 
Our graduates hold high grade positions everywhere. 
Send to-day for booklets, testimonials, ete. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Simple. Practical. 


. 642 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


ShortGardenCourse 
For Adults. 


New York University Summer School offers a course 
in the making and management of gardens for the 
education of children under the direction of Hen 
Griscom Parsons. The course is just the thing for a 
novices at gardening. 

Schools, Institutions, Settlements or Women’s Clubs 
who desire to conduct Children’s Gardens, would be 
wise to send their own teachers to take this course. 

The demand for trained teachers is greater than 
the supply. 


July 6—Aug. 16. Class hours 9.30—12.30 
ole Course, $23.00; No entrance examination. 


Address 


international Children’s School Farm League, 
1133 Broadway, - New York City. 


ILLINOIS CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The following examinations will be held by the 
Illinois Civil Service Commission in Chicago and 
Springfield, Wednesday, June 22, 1910. 

Executive Secretary of Charities Commission, 
salary $3,600 per year: Applicants must be be- 
tween 23 and 50 years of age. There will be a 
preliminary oral qualifying examination. Appli- 
ecants who pass it will be admitted to the general 
examination of which the scope will be: Educa- 
tion, Training and Experience 3; Conception of 
the Charities law and Duties of position 5; In- 
spection of an institution and written report on 
pane to be prepared in advance of examination, 


Inspector of institutions, salary $1,200 per year 
and traveling expenses. Applicants must be be- 
tween 21 and 45 years of age. There will be a 
preliminary oral qualifying examination. Appli- 
cants who pass it will be admitted to the written 
examination of which the scope will be: Hduca- 
tion, training and experience 38; questions on 
Charities law and duties of inspector 5; inspec- 
tion of county almshouse and jail and written 
report on same to be prepared in advance of the 
examination 2. 

All applications must be filed in the headquar- 
ters of the Commission, June 3. 


JOSEPH C. MASON, 


Chief Examiner. 
Springfield, Illinois, April 23, 1910. . 


GENTLEMAN, who is conversant with Prison 

Work, will entertain proposition of like nature. 

Experienced Religious Visitor—and for the 

study of each prisoner’s exact fitness for work—the 

securing of employment—placing them in harmony 

with society. Also investigating for parole and the 
care of same. 


The Fowler Towel Service 


Xe just what you OFFICE OR STORE 
ECONOMICAL :: PROMPT :: RELIABLE 


Phone, 1541 Chelsea, or write 
FOWLER MFG. CO., Limited, 241 West 23d Street 


Please mention TH SurvHY when writing to advertisers. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE GUIDE 


If you are going abroad 
this Summer—Going to London 


you should have in your hands, before sailing, a copy of 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE CUIDE 


to London’s best Hotels, Shops, Theatres,Restaurants, and other places of interest. 


This Guide is mailed free. It has been specially prepared for us and we want 
every reader of Scribner’s Magazine, who is going abroad, to have a copy. 
The Guide contains just the most helpful and useful information. It is small, 
handy, invaluable. ‘In twelve “ Walks,” you are taken about London by one 
who knows London, knows what Americans want most to know. 


Write for the Guide now, addressing Scribner’s International Travel 
& Shopping Bureau, 153 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Your attention is also called to the special service rendered Americans in 
London by this Scribner Bureau. If you will communicate with our London 
Office on your arrival in England, most desirable information and introduc- 
tions to the best shops, hotels and travel offices, will be cheerfully given. 


A partial list of these establishments is as follows: 


H. P. Truefitt, Ltd., American Shaving Parlor, 20 Burlington Arcade, London, W.; Peter Robinson, 
Ltd., Fashionable Attire, Oxford Street and Regent Street, W.; Robinson & Cleaver, Ltd., Linens, 156 
Regent Street, London; J. C. Vickery, Trunks, Leather Goods, 179 Regent Street, W.; White Allom & 
Co., Decorative Art, 15 George Street, Hanover Square, London, W.; Newland Tarlton & Co., Ltd., 
Sporting Equipment, 166 Piccadilly, London; John Harvey & Sons, Ltd., Wine Merchants, Denmark 
Street, Bristol; American University Club of London, 68 Pall Mall, London, S. W.; Eustace Miles, Res= 
taurant, Chandos Street, Charing Cross, London, W.C.; Mrs. Ritchie, Millinery, 293 Regent Street, W.; 
London Stereoscopic Co., 106 Regent Street, London; Gill & Riegate, Furniture, 73 Oxford Street, 
London; Hatch Mansfield & Co., Ltd., Wine Merchants, 47 Pall Mall, London, S. W.; W. Turner Lord & 
Co., Decoration Furniture, 20 Mount Street, London, W.; Jenkinson & Allardyce, Clothing; Madame 
Helena Rubinstein, Complexion Specialties, B24 Grafton Street, Mayfair, London; Kingsley Hotel, 
Bloomsbury Square, London; Thackeray Hotel, Great Russell Street, London; St. Ermins Hotel, St. 
James Park, London, S$. W.; Hotel de Lille et d’Albion, Rue St. Honore, Paris; Great Eastern Rail- 
way of England, New York Address, 362R Broadway; P. & O. Royal Mail Steamers, Northumberland 
Avenue, W. C., London; Belgian State Railways, 47 Cannon Street, London, E. C. 


SCRIBNER’S INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AND SHOPPING BUREAU 
CARE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
NEW YORK, FIFTH AVENUE TEMPLE HOUSE, TEMPLE AVENUE, LONDON 


Please mention THe SurvEY when writing to advertisers. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


To secure a place in this Directory the name of 
a Supply House must be submitted by an Insti- 
tution purchasing from it, and known to the pub- 
lishers of Tum SuRvnY. Published every Saturday. 


China and Glass. 


JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane street, New York. 


Coffee, Tea and Spices. 


GILLIES COFFEE CoO., 
233 Washington street, New York. 


Dry Goods. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 

484 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ABRAHAM & STRAUS, . 

420 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Fire Apparatus and Supplies. 


S. F. HAYWARD & CO., 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg. 
Ready to Wear Garments. 
For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale. 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 
676 Broadway, New York City. 


Groceries. 


SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore streets, New York. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
(Manual Training Tools and Benches.) 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth avenue, Thirteenth street, New York. 


House Furnishing Goods. 
Cc. H. & BE. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson street, New York. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 


Kitchen Equipment. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 
Newspaper Clippings. 


HENRY ROMEIKH, 
110-112 West 26th street, New York. 


Paints and Glass. 


THOMAS C. DUNHAM, 
68 Murray street, New York. 


Paper. 
THE JEROME PAPER COMPANY, 
570 Seventh avenue, New York. 
Printers and Publishers. 


BENJ. H. TYRRELL, 
206-208 Fulton street, New York. 


DEWITT C. GARDNER, 
177 Broadway, New York City. 


Soap. 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., 
439 West street, New York. 


Typewriters. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
327 Broadway, New York. 


Chee eee 


Sheltering Aims 


William R. Peters... . President 


92 WILLIAM STREET 


Herman @. Yon Post . . . Secretary 


32 WEST 57TH STREET 


Charles W. Maury. . . . Treasurer 


504 WEST 129TH STREET 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


“THE SHELTERING ARMS” was opened Octo- 
ber 6th, 1864, and receives children between six 
and ten years of age, for whom no other insti- 
tution provides. 

Children placed at ‘THE SHELTERING ARMS” 
are not surrendered to the Instltution, but are 
held subject to the order of parents or guardians. 

The children attend the neighboring public 
school. The older boys and girls are trained to 
household and other work. 


Application for admission should be addressed 
to MISS RICHMOND, at *‘THE SHELTERING 
ARMS,’’ 129th Street, cor. Amsterdam Avenue, 


a ee 


Federated Boys Club 


INCORPORATED) 

A WORLD WIDE WORK FOR MASS BOYS’ CLUBS 
An Organization of Boys’ Clubs for Boys’ Clubs 
Clubs Organized Superintendents Supplied 
OFFICERS 
Thomas. Chew, President 
George N. Putnam, Secretary Frank A, Day, Treasurer 
George D. Chamberlain, Chairman Ex. Committee 


MEMBERSHIPS 
Sustaining $10 a year; Club $2; Active (Superintendents) $1 


Send for literature on’Boys’ Club Work 
What are yo. doing for the street boys of your community ? 


OFFICE: Room 208, 35 Congress ST.,BosTon, MASS, 


Post-Graduate Course of Three Months 
Offered in Out-Patient Work 


Departments Include Children, Surgery, 
Eye, Ear, Noseand Throat, Gynecology, 
General Medicine. 


RESIDENTIAL PRIVILEGES 
Apply to ANNE D. VAN KIRK, Supt., 
Mount Sinai Training School for Nurses, 
Madison Avenue and 100th Street, New 
York City. 


Please mention Tum Survey when writing to advertisers. 


The Greatest Triumph in Typewriter History 


VISIBLE MODELS OF THE 


Remington | 


These new models represent the sum total ek 
of more labor, more experience, more a 
accumulated knowledge, and greater re- 
source than all other typewriters combined 


That is why these new Remingtons have 
given such complete satisfaction to type- 
writer users, and why their sales have 
broken all records since the invention of 
the writing machine. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


Ilease mention Tue Survey when writing to advertisers. 
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FOR NIGHT TRAVEL 


Between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS and 
KAN SAS CITY choose 
“The Only Way” 


Chicago & Alton R. R. 


Electric block signals, electric search head-lights, 
electric lighted trains, over a completely rock- 
balasted roadway underlaid with boulders and 
underdrained with tile. 

A Railroad with Character 
GEO.J. CHARLTON R. J. MCKAY 
Passenger Traffic Manager | General Passenger Agent 


[EwIsé @oNGER 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brnshes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors; 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS | 


The Perfection of Cleanliness 
Efficiency and Economy 


THE “‘EDDY’”’ Our Standard for aquarter | 
—_————"’. century i 


THE “‘PREMIER’’ Glass lined 


130 and 132 West 42d Street :: New York | 


HALF THE STORY’S IN THE PRINTING 


In getting out your Reports and 
Appeals a good argument is lost 
in poorly printed pages :: 3: 3: :: 


DEWITT C. GARDNER 


has had thirty-five years’ experience as 


Stationer, Printer and Blank Book Manufacturer 


177 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE, CORTLANDT 434 


Please mention Tum Survey when writing to advertisers. 


TelSon’s toose-trsr 
Encyclopaedia ana 


Research Bureau _for Special Information 


INN 
‘““IT CANNOT GROW OLD”? WN 


Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf En- 
cyclopaedia contains more than 70,000 
subjects, treating over 1,000,000 topics; 
7,000 illustrations, and 500 maps. It 
is the only absolutely new reference 
work obtainable, because the Loose- 
Leaf binding device makes it possible to 
keep the work always up to date. 


Nelson’s Maintains a Permanent 
Editorial Staff in New York, in Edin- 
burgh, and in Montreal. The Editor-in- 
Chief is John H. Finley, LL.D., Pres- 
ident of the College of the City of New 
York; the Canadian Editor is William 
Peterson, LL.D., C.M.G., Principal of 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada, and the European Editor is George Sandeman, M.A., Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. Upward of 1,000 contributors, who are in the foremost ranks of Science and Litera- 
ture both in America and Europe, have been employed to make Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf 
Encyclopaedia, while three Permanent Editorial Staffs, assisted by a corps of contributors, are 
engaged on this great work the year round. Over 500 NEW PAGES are supplied annually, so 
that it never becomes old—and it Will Always Be the Latest. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 
That Little Bar and Nut has solved the Problem! 
It has put-all other Encyclopaedias out of date! 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS says: “‘It is used as an authority in our 
Editorial Rooms.’’ 
The most valuable, durable, and beautiful set of books published. 


Nelson’s Research Bureau for Special Information is the only institution of its kind in 
existence, and is maintained entirely at the publishers’ expense to answer questions and to furnish 
subscribers any information requested—-FREE. Every purchaser obtains a complete reference 
library and the services of a great Editorial Staff to furnish any additional information required. 
Nelson’s is always new—it cannot grow old—it precludes the necessity and expense of buying any 
other book of reference. 


Read What the New York Times Says: 


“Unique plan for reference book. By novel binding device, Nelson’s Encyclopaedia solves problem 
of perpetual freshness. A book that never grows old, that is never antiquated, that will give answer years after its 
publication to the most modern of queries. Such a book, one imagines, may be found in the great classics of poetry, 
whose verse, metaphorically speaking, breathes the spirit of perpetual youth. But the book that literally never does 
grow old, that has a concise, authoritative statement on the memorable event of yesterday as well as on the event that 
occurred thousands of years ago; the book that is mever finished, and that nevertheless has the latest word on pretty 
much any subject regarding which immediate information is desired, really does exist. _ i 

‘By judicious condensation and by recognizing the needs of modern life, the publishers have succeeded in present- 
{ng a greater amount of practical information in a larger number of articles than has ever before been brought within the 
g6ame compass.” 


Each article in Nelson’s is clear, concise in treatment, and embodies the results of the very latest scholarship 
and research. For example, articles on Flying Machines and Mono-Railways; Wireless Telegraphy and Wireless Teleph- 
ony; Dreadnoughts and Submarines; Trusts and Cost of Living; Conservation, Forestry, and Irrigation; Concrete and 
Steel and Iron Construction; Christian Science and Psychotherapy; Hookworm, Pellagra, Tuberculosis, and Cancer; the 
Pure Food and Drug Law and the New 1910 Census; and hundreds of subjects not to be found in any other Encyclopaedia. 


Write to-day for the FREE loose-leaf portfolio on Nature Study, particulars of the Bureau of Research for special 


{nformation, fac-simile endorsement letters from Scientists and Educators, and full information about Nelson’s Loose- 

Leaf Reference System. Our specialintroductory price and easy payment terms interest all who appreciate a bargain. 
(1B NV. B.—Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia has so completely revolutionized encyclopedia-making and put out of date the old- 

fashioned, regularly bound encyclopzdias that we are constantly receiving inquiries asking us to make an allowance on old encyclopzedias to apply as 


part payment on Welson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopadia, We have therefore prepared a price list stating the amount allowed as part payment, This price 
list will be mailed upon request. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 7 East (8th Street, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Founded in Edinburgh 1798. Over 100 Years in Business. Established in New York 1854 


The American Standard Bible—Endorsed by Universities, Theological Seminaries and Colleges throughout America 
— is also published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


Please mention THm SurvnY when writing to advertisers. 
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TOTHILL 
PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS 


Made for COMFORT, 
STRENGTH and 
DURABILITY 


Strongest, Safest and most Perfect Apparatus 
Manufactured 


Adopted and Used Exclusively by 
The City of Chicago 


SEND for our ILLUSTRATED VIEWS of the 
Municipal PLAYGROUNDS of THE CITY OF 
CHICAGO 


W. S. TOTHILL 
(ESTABLISHED 1875) 


Webster Avenue, Wood Street, Elston Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Domestic Science 


Home-Study Courses 


Food, health, housekeeping, clothing, children. For 
home-makers, teachers, social workers, institution 
managers, etc. Send for the illustrated 70-page hand 
book, ‘‘The Profession of Home-Making,”’’ it’s free. 


Bulletins—‘‘Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles,” 48 


PP.. 10 cents. *‘Food Yalues’’—Practical Dietetics, 32 pp., 
13 illus., 10 cents. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 519 W, 69th St., Chicago, III. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOL 
CHILDREN’S MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


The Children’s Memorial Hospital, 
Fullerton Ave. and Orchard Street, 
Chicago, Ill., offers a three years 
course for nurses. The course in- 
cludes after two months probation, 
four months Academic work, a year 
in the wards of Children’s Memorial 
Hospital, one year of Adult Nursing, 
Six Months as Head Nurse in Chil- 
dren’s Memorial Hospital. For de- 
tailed information write to Superin- 
tendent of Training School. 


Gm. F. Fell Co. 


‘eejook and Mercan- 


< 4itile Printing. 

ms eel €@ Prain & Dec- 
ORATIVE Bookmaking. 
q Specialists in Medical, 
Technical & Educational 


Work. @ Makers of IL ius- 


TRATED CATALOGUES (0 


Booklets. @ Fine Jos 
Printinc. @ Machine 
Composition, Electro- 
typing & Binding. @ 


1220-24 Sangom St. 
Jbhiladelphia, Jenna. 


“Trenchant and often brilliant papers.” 
—Chicago Religious Education. 


Social Service 


By LOUIS. EF. POST 
Large 12mo. Cloth. 361 Pp. $1.00 net 


“To anyone who is at all interested in 


economic questions this will prove not- 


only a valuable, but an exceedingly fasci- 
nating work. It is written in rather a light 
conversational style, but it grapples with 
the most profound subjects of the day, and 
while being immensely e1tertained, the 
readeris gathering a harvest of informa- 
tion.’’— Oregon Journal. 


“Tam inclined to think it is destined to 
make more converts than any other book 
on political economy yet written except 
‘Progress and Poverty.’ ’’—T. L. JOHNSON. 


Seat postpaid on receipt of price 
WESSELS & BISSELL 
PUBLISHERS 
156 Fifth Avenue - New York 


Pivase mention Tum SuRvBY when writing to advertisers. 


Over the “ERIE” 


from East or West 


@BLOCK SIGNALS 


Assure Protection 


QMODERN EQUIPMENT 


Means Comfort enroute 


@DIVERSITY OF BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 


Prevents Monotony 


Courteous Attendants 


, Daily Tvaimabecreen 
New York, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cambridge Springs, Saeger- 


town, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 


Emer Cate Cars “3:32: Dining Cars: 


STOP-OVERS* PERMITTED 


DETAILS ON APPLICATION TO ANY 
TICKET AGENT OF THE 


ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 


R. H. WALLACE, General Passenger Agent 
50 Church Street, New York 


Please mention THH SuRVHY when writing to advertisers. 


A Safe Investment 
A Good Income 


These are the two points the investor 
should look for before purchasing any se- 
curity. 


Our experience of thirty-four years has 
convinced us that this combination can best 
be obtained by an investment in well cho- 
sen Public Utility Bonds. 

We have made a study of this class of 
security for years and we can offer the 
bonds of various Public Service Corporations 


which we have investigated thoroughly, and 
unhesitatingly recommend to the conserva- 
tive investor, at prices to yield better than 5 
per cent. 

We shall be glad to send ‘our booklet, 
‘Public Utility Bonds as Investments,” free 
of cost to ali who are interested, together 
with circulars describing{special issues. 


Ask for Circular No. 634-R. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


A Special issue of the Survey on 


THE JUVENILE COURT 


Price 25 Cents 


“For disturbing the public peace.”’ 


Tse issue makes splendid material for those ' 


wishing to organize a juvenile court, or to 
arouse or increase interest in one already exist- 
ing. Invaluable to public speakers and to those 


Ld aS programs on any subject connected 


wit children. PRICE 
One copy, 25 cents 
10 copies at 20c. each, $2.00 50 copies at 15c. each, $7.50 


25 copies at 18c. each, 4.50 100 copies at 12c. each, 12.00 


Send check, money order or 2c. stamps to 


THE SURVEY ‘5b 323,Sre 


New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 


JUST OUT 
New York Charities Directory 


(EDITION FOR 1910) 
857 Pages 3400 Institutions Listed 6000 Names 


A “WHO’S WHO” OF INEW YORK’S CHARITIES 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS 


Homes for Adults Training Schools for Social Work 
Hospitals Agencies for the Blind 
Dispensaries Deaf Mutes 

Convalescent Homes Crippled 

Homes for Incurables Insane _ 

Training Schools for Nurses Reformatories 


i Probation Work 
Medical Colleges Prison Association 


Relief Agencies 

Fresh Air Charities. 
Convalescent Relief 

Day Nurseries 

Kindergartens 

Children’s Homes and Asylums 
Children’s Societies 

Children’s Courts 


Children’s Reformatories Ambulances oe Churches 
Settlements State and Municipal Boards Missionary Societies 
Libraries Departments Tract Societies 
Societies for improvement of Social | Conferences Religious Orders 
Conditions Museums Temperance Societies 


A NEW SECTION ON THE TREATMENT SOF TUBERCULOSIS 
Price, $1.00 Mailed to You at Once, on Order 


This book is indispensable. Every person who has to do with charitable work in any capacity finds it 
necessary to refer to it many times during the year. 


THE SURVEY 


105 EAST 22nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


158 ADAMS® STREET 
CHICAGO 


Please mention THn SurvzY when writing to advertisers. 


Not America for the Americans, but Ameri- 
can principles for the world, and every- 
body in the land true to them. 


American 
International 
College 


D5 year. One hundred and two students (SPRINGFIELD, Mass. ) 
‘from fourteen nationalities; mostly FOR FOREIGN BORN RACES 


Classiin American Citizenship 


Southern and Southeastern Europe. IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Academic, Collegiate, Civic, Industrial and 

Special : it] 

Ey ome - Character, Culture, Citizen- 


Trains immigrant youth for American Citizen- s ae 
ship and aims to qualify them for intelli- ship & Christian Brotherhood 
gent Christian leadership among their — 
races in this country. ie 

Tuition and board $150 a year; students assisted to get remunerative work in 
part payment; some scholarships available; all work’on grounds and in 
the buildings performed by students for compensation, thereby reducing 
the cost to those who are worthy and needy. 

Publishes “ Immigration ;’’ students learn composition and presswork in 
printing office. 

Co-educational. No student received under fifteen. 

Christian, but non-sectarian; exalts character above creed, truth above sys- 
tem, humanity above nationalism; and love and Christian brotherhood 


over everything else in the world. 


ROBERT WATCHORN—“The American International College is the most needed and worthy of all our educa- 


tional institutions.” ~ - 
THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN—“‘Our own excellent International College is a response to the deepest 


need of the country, and an expression of its highest patriotism.” 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—‘No greater work can be done than to stretch out the helping hand to the men and 
to the women who come here to this country 
to become citizens and the parents of citizens, 
and therefore to do their part in the making 
up for weal or woe the future of our land.” 


“The American International College is 
destined to be the largest single factor in 
working out our national problem of immi- 
gration.” “If ever a College had a plain 
mission it is this one.” ‘The kernel of what 
might be the best thing in America, etc.,etc.”’ 


Make application now for next 
year, which begins Sept. 14, as our 
capacity is taxed to the utmost. 


For further particulars write 


Rev. R. DeWitt Maifary, D.D. 


PRESIDENT. 


A Group of Greek Students 


Please mention TH SuRvHY when writing to advertisers. 


The trusted servant in the home. It serves in many capacities 
and in every room. So faithful and enlightened in its method that 


Sapolio Service 


has become the standard —indispensable, cleanest housekeeping. 
An economical cleaner for brass, woodwork, marble, dishes, etc. 


CLEANS, SCOURS, POLISHES—WORKS WITHOUT WASTE. 


Please mention THm Survpy when writing to advertisers. 
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THE MAXIMUM OF PROTECTION 
AT THE MINIMUM OF COST 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


OFFERS ITS NEW 


$5,000 WHOLE LIFE POLICY 


To the readers of THe Survey in the belief that it will commend itself 


to the discerning by reason of its extremely low premiunis. 


At age 20, the annual premium is $ 68.08 
At age 30, the annual premium is $ 86.81 
At age 40, the annual premium is $118.68 
At age 50, the annual premium is $176.70 


To appreciate this, divide the premiums by five and see the cost per 
thousand dollars. No policy for less than $5,000 is, however, issued by 
this Company on the Whole Life Plan. 

The policy is non-participating. The contract provides for paid-up 
insurance, loans and cash surrender values after three years. 

If you are interested, further details will be willingly furnished, if you 


will address 


LEE K. FRANKEL 


Manager Industrial Department 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


SAFEGUARDS 


FOR: PHE- PREVEN TIONG 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


book of suggestions for protecting 
A human life and limb. Contains a 
large number of pictures showing 
how devices for preventing accidents are 


applied to many kinds of mech and 
to dangerous places. 


Published in the interests of 
Employers and Employees 


AETNA 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Accident and Liability Department 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


SEN T<“F R-EE “OON 9 ACP Pa iGes iio 
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